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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


b seen )RS have been current in good Democratic circles that Mr. Bay- 
ard is not to last out this administration as Secretary of State. 
This is almost too good news to be true. The President and his 
other cabinet advisers ought to have had enough of the Delaware 
statesman already, and perhaps they would be very heartily glad to 
see his back. But we fear that political considerations have saddled 
this administration with him. At least there will be no chance of 
its getting rid of him until some very yross blunder arouses the pub- 
lic wrath. . 
Mr. Bayard has not disappointed many of those who know. him 
the best. Hesimply has been “found out.” He is a man well fitted 
to play the political dictator in a small state like Delaware, and he 
has social qualities of a kind which is relished in certain circles. 
This and a certain pose in public, and a name which fascinates the 
callow brood of young Democrats, onstituted his stock in trade. 
This and nothing more. He is not a master of any branch. of goy- 
ernment administration. He has not borne the brunt of legal de- 
fence for his party, on any of the great controversies which have 
arisen under the constitution. He has rendered it no such service 
as'Mr. Bullitt did by his opinion on the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus. He has not stamped his name on any important 
measure of legislation as Senators MacPherson and Pendleton and 
Mr. Thurman did. Heis not a great master of finance like Mr. 
Sherman, although he likes to pose as one. The range of his ideas on 
public questions is extremely narrow. And he has nothing of that 
superiority to public means in securing his personal advancement, 
which the new sentiment of the country demands. He has used 
the patronage of the State Department to pay his own political debts. 





Or Mr. Bayard’s blunders, Mr. Keiley has been the worst. His 
speech of 1870 should have made his acceptance of the Italian mis- 
sion impossible. That of 1885 should have made his reception of 
any appointment equally impossible. But the Administration have 
wakened up only to the former. Mr. Keiley has been transferred to 
the Austrian mission, and will have the opportunity to tell Francis 
Joseph how heartily he has abused his native country, and how 
deep was his detestation of the measures which prevented its dis- 
memberment. 

The Catholic Mirror, of Toronto, takes us to task for religious in- 
tolerance in what we said of Mr. Keiley’s appointment. Our con- 
temporary has misunderstood us, altogether. We have not the 
slightest objection tothe selection of a Roman Catholic, as such, for 
the Italian mission. Nor should we object to a Roman Catholic who 
had expressed his regret at the overthrow of the.Papal rule in the 
States of the church, if he had observed such a decency of speech 
as indicated that he was a person of self-control. But when it comes 
to sending to Rome a man who stigmatized the Italian occupation of 
that city in the most abusive and extravagant terms, we object. 
Such a man, if he were a gentleman as well as a Roman Catholic, 
would have refused the appointment. We are aware that our fel- 
low-citizens of the Roman Catholic church have strong reasons for 
wishing to have the Republic represented at Rome by a member of 
their communion. Such questions as that of the real estate belong- 
ing to the Propaganda may arise at any time, and the good offices of 
the United States may be had the more promptly, if our minister 
be in religious sympathy with the Papal Curia. But Mr. Keiley was 
not the man to render any real service. His presence in Rome would 
have made American Protestants more suspicious, and more earnest 
in their pressure upon the administration to give it an anti-Catholic 
direction. 





Tue work of emptying and filling places in the civil service still 
goes on, and some of the selections made are not such as do much 
honor to the sagacity of the administration, or its superiority to vul- 
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gar maxims about spoils. Mr. Goode, of Virginia, becomes Solicitor 
General, an office every administration must fill for itself. But the 
Democratic party contains much better lawyers than Mr. Goode, if 
we may judge him by his record in the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Merrick succeeds Judge Wylie on the Supreme Bench of the 
District of Columbia, and is at once too old and too “offensively 
partisan ” for the place. Mr. Hale, a North Carolina editor, succeeds 
Mr. Shaw as Consul at Manchester, a post of high importance, whose 
duties Mr. Shaw has discharged with such ability as to entitle him 
to remain in it, if the new principles are really to govern removals. 
We observe that he has been “suspended,” which means that he has 
not resigned. The Senate may take an independent view of the 
comparative claims of thetwo men. Indeed, Mr. Bayard and Mr. 
Manning are making the Senate’s political fortune, if that body be 
wise to discern the signs of the times. Nothing will serve to draw 
the.Republicans and the bolters of last summer more closely to- 
gether than would the rejection of a considerable number of Mr. 
Cleveland’s nominations. It is the one point on which all Republi- 
cans will agree, and on which the bolters and the Democrats cannot 
agree. It is enforcing Civil Service Reform principles in a way 
which must make even the Stalwarts love the reform. 





Tue removal of Mr. Joseph P. Nimmo from the Bureau of Statis- 
tics in the Treasury Department, to make room for an unknown and 
inexperienced partisan, is a step which the Protectionists of the 
country will view with displeasure. Mr. Nimmo certainly was not 
an offensive partisan, except from the Free Trade point of view. He 
had the weakness to find pleasure in the figures which exhibited the 
vast and rapid growth of our country, and he would not hide them 
under a bushel. He sometimes would knock a hole in a lamenta- 
tion over our national decay, by putting a few solid facts before the 
public. But, as he says, he is not aware that he ever published 
either Democratic or Republican figures in his reports, and his pa- 
pers for the reading public. It is said that his retention “was asked 
for by not a few members of the New York Board of Trade and 
Chamber of Commerce, solely in the interest of the commercial 
public.” But Mr. Cleveland had to do something to conciliate Mr. 
Watterson’s wing of the party, and the removal came soon after the 
visit which the Kentucky editor recently paid the White House. 





Mr. Wuirney, the secretary of the navy, carries the honors of 
war, thus far. His management of affairs at Panama, in spite of the 
meddling of Mr. Bayard, has effected the termination of hostilities 
onthe Isthmus. We thus have given Europe notice that we both 
can and will maintain its neutral character, without her interference. 
Our action has given revolutionary leaders their warning, also, that 
they may make disturbances at any other point in the Republic of 
Colombia, but they will not be permitted to imperil the inter-oceanic 
railroad, or to carry on hostilities in the terminal cities, whose peace 
is essential to commerce. 

There was a good deal of diplomatic by-play in the recent trans- 
actions. The French were anxious to magnify their importance in 
the eyes of the natives. Their Consul represented our troops as act- 
ing under the pressure which he exerted. The event, however, 
forced him to eat his words; and with Latin duplicity he tried to 
deny having used them. Our French friends have their notification 
that their big canal, if ever it be finished, will come under American 
control, and American guarantee of its neutrality. 





Our Anglomaniac contemporary, the Times of New York, is the 
only American newspaper that ever called this country “the States.” 
It might borrow some English ideas of propriety in its treatment of 
judges. No English newspaper with any pretension to decency, will 
review a judicial decision, and impugn the motives of any of the 
judges who have pronounced it. It is taken for granted that the 
judge’s character and motives must be treated as above criticism, lest 
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of the law. Yet the Times assailed Judge Field, of California, for a 
recent decision, in terms which evoked a prompt and emphatic con- 
tradiction of all its charges. We differ at least as widely as does 
the Times, from Judge Field. We have watched his course often 
with irritation and dissent. But we have seen nothing in his career 
which tends to destroy one’s confidence in his personal integrity, or 
the propriety of his conduct as a judge. 





Tur Navy Department refuses to accept the Dolphin from Mr. 
John Roach until he has shown upon trial that she is capable of a 
certain rate of speed. This may be “so denominated in the bond,” 
but it is somewhat hard lines for Mr. Roach. The speed of a vessel 
is determined by the planson which she is constructed. The Dolphin 
was constructed on plans which the Construction Bureau of the Navy 
Department prepared. Mr. Roach had no discretion with regard to 
them. At every step he was watched by the agents of that bureau, 
to see that he followed their specifications. The vessel was built as 
much under the directions of the government as if she had been 
constructed at League Island. And when she is finished, Mr. 
Roach is to be fined her entire cost, unless the plans of the Bureau 
of Construction shall prove to have been well devised! 





THE bill for the reorganization of the administrative depart- 
ments of this city, commonly known as the “ Bullitt” bill, is pend- 
ing in the House, at Harrisburg, after having been properly 
amended in the Senate so that an election for Mayor will take 
place before it goes into operation. The friends of the measure 
need to be on the watch lest adverse influences in the House now 
smother it, their interest having been not in a reform of the mu- 
nicipality of Philadelphia, but in a distribution of well paid and 
influential department places from the hands of the Mayor. And 
while it may easily be that the political jobbers are less inclined 
now thanamonth ago to have the bill passed through the Legisla- 
ture, the interest of the people of this city in it has been a hun- 


dred fold increased by the important amendments by the Senate. 





It may be asked, very pertinently, whether under the cir- 
cumstances, the Legislature can now afford to trifle with the bill. 
That body has a large Republican majority in both branches,’and 
the Republican party of Pennsylvania will justly be held respon- 
sible for its defeat. Those leaders whose word of command is po- 
tential with the recalcitrant element in the House should lose no 
time in letting it be known that “the party ” cannot afford to in- 
dulge their desire to stifle the amended measure. 





Tue constitution of New York prescribes that a census of the 
State shall be taken every five years after the national census, and 
in the month of June. The Legislature has passed the bill appro- 
priating the sum needed to pay its share of the expense, the rest 
being paid by the United States, under the law of 1879. But 
Governor Hill has vetoed the appropriation bill, and will not sign 
any, unless the Legislature agree to modify materially the law under 
which such censuses have been taken. The reasons given for this 
are that the expense is too great, and that the selection of census- 
takers is vested by the law in the Secretary of State, who is at pres- 
ent General Carr, a Republican. The census has been much sim- 
plified, and cheapened, to bring it into harmony with the offer of 
the United States, and would cost the State less than for forty years 
past. The other objection is not one which will make a good ap- 
pearance in public. 





Tue news from Europe is again much more peaceful. There 
seems no likelihood that the actual course of negotiation experienced 
anything like the fluctuations reflected in the despatches. From 
the first, Mr. Gladstone seems to have pursued the course worthy of 
himself. The vast responsibility of a declaration of war weighed up- 
on him with due force. The impatience of the well-dressed mob in 
London, aud the risk to his own standing as a statesman, did not 
make him deflect from what he thought just. He made ready for 
war with the deliberation of a judge, who has to weigh both sides of 





pecially to fight Russia. 

The collapse of Sir Peter Lumsden’s credit as a diplomatic news- 
monger helped the cause of peace very greatly. On two points of 
great importance—the alleged breach of faith in the matter of Pul-i- 
Khisti, and the alleged advance upon Mar-u-chak—it was ascer- 
tained that his intelligence was false. With this clearly known, it 
was impossible to go to war because he contradicted Gen. Komaroff 
in the matter of the advance on Penjdeh. In fact, throughout the 
whole transaction Sir Peter has been seen to be a representative of 
the “Forward Party” among the Anglo-Indians. His excessive 
zeal has at last destroyed his credit. 

The proposed settlement is expected to concede to Russia the 
most advanced line the Russians have ever asked. It will not re- 
store to the Afghans Penjdeh, a town over which they have exercised 
no authority for nearly thirty years,and whose inhabitants have hated 
them for millenniums. And it will leave the merits of the Penjdeh 
incident to arbitration,—probably of the King of Denmark. 





When American newspapers were making out a case for war on 
behalf of England, they failed to use their strongest argument. 
They did not urge that Mr. Gladstone knew the whole case better 
than any outsider could, that he was an eminently just man, and 
that if he decided for war England must be in the right. That ar- 
gument would have weighed more heavily than anything they al- 
leged. But now this just man repudiates both them and their ar- 
guments, and makes peace on a basis more favorable to Russia than 
most of its friends would have claimed. The Tribune, for instance, 
proves that England has been grossly wronged, and that we all must 
hurrah for her if she takes to cutting Russia’s throat. England how- 
ever turns upon it and replies “ Nothing of the sort. We have been 
neither insulted nor injured, and we have no case for going to war.” 





Ir will help to reconcile England to peace that the annual bud- 
get of the year showsa deficit of £15,000,000, and that the income 
tax must be raised to eight pence in the pound, besides heavier taxes 
on ale, beer, and whiskey. This deficit must be due to the military 
operations in Egypt, for it is too soon for the vote of an extra supply 
for the possible war in Afghanistan to enter into the accounts. Pal- 
try and futile as have been the operations on the Upper Nile, they 
have cost England heavily. The expense is the fine Providence has 
imposed for the assault and battery committed on Arabi Bey and 
the Egyptian people. Had he been left in control of Egypt, there 
would have been no English responsibility for the Soudan, no send- 
ing of Gordon to Khartoum, no expedition under Gen. Wolseley to 
bring Gordon, no waste of lives and money in skirmishing with the 
Mahdi. 





Tue British deficit is not due to any falling off in the principal 
sources of revenue. The income tax, for instance, has gained rather 
than lost. Much of it is derived from the persons who live upon a 
fixed income, which nothing but national bankruptcy could affect. 
Very much comes from tradesmen, who have been making money 
more freely than before, since the fall in prices became general. The 
bakers, grocers, and tosome extent the haberdashers have been buy- 
ing at wholesale, at from 15 to 25 per cent. lower rates than they did. 
But they have not made any corresponding reduction in retail prices. 
Tea and bread sell at the same rates, and so does nearly every neces- 
sary of life. This puzzles the English economists as a flat contra- 
diction of their fundamental principle—the leveling efficacy of com- 
petition. Higher profits ought to draw capital into these lines of 
business, and ought to cause a vigor in competition which would 
bring the profits down. But no such effects follow, because human 
society is not governed by such mechanical principles as the econo- 
mists assumed. Even in mechanics there is no liquid that “ finds its 
level” instantaneously. All are more or less viscous,—even the at- 
mosphere. And the human fluid is the most vscious of all,—so 
much so that it is dangerous to assume the operation of any me- 
chanical rule in its case. 





TuE new budget brings out the fact that there is a point of sym- 
pathy between the Scotch and the Irish, and that is the dislike of 
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an increased duty on whiskey. It is the national beverage in both 
countries, but the Scotch consumption is twice as great as the Irish 
in proportion to the population. Yet the Irishman is more fre- 
quently seen under its influence, and thus gets the discredit of being 
a free drinker. This is because he gets his supply at irregular inter- 
vals, and as he is mercurial in temperament it goes to his head. The 
Scotchman drinks steadily—soaks in fact. He takes his toddy morn- 
ing, noon and night; and he grows only the more cautious and more 
Calvinistic, the more he absorbs. 

Both the Scotch and the Irish think the increase of the duty on 
whiskey unreasonably great, in comparison of the increase on the 
ale and beer drunk by Fnglishmen. But the exchequer always has 
levied upon alcoholic drinks in something like the ratio of the alco- 
hol they contain, and their consequent power to get the drinker 
“forrarder.” In this point of view ale or beer is nowhere, when 
compared with “ Glenlivet ” or “ poteen.” But the two poorer coun- 
tries decline to see the matter in this light, and it will be interesting 
to watch the alliance of the Irish and Scotch members in behalf of 
cheap whiskey. 





Tue understanding reached last week between the two commit- 
tees of the Reading Railroad Company’s creditors, puts a new face on 
the situation of that corporation. There is proposed, by the agree- 
ment, a different plan of financial reconstruction from that drawn 
up by the Whelan committee and subsequently matured by the Board 
of'Managers. But the details of this new plan are for the present not 
a vital matter. Whether, upon presenting them to the several classes 
of creditors, it shall be found that they are acceptable or otherwise, 
will be developed in time, and for this development a sufficient re- 
spite from foreclosure and sacrifice is secured. 

The features of the arrangement which are of importance are 
these: In the first place, the harmonious action of the two commit- 
tees gives substantial assurance that costly and troublesome legal 
proceedings will not continue. The suits directed by the Bartol 
Committee are alone amongst those entitled to consideration in the 
courts, and the withdrawal or suspension of them gives the harassed 
corporation a welcome relief. In the second place, it is agreed that 
a year’s effort shall be made to effect a readjustment. This is of the 
highest importance. It is precisely what is needed. The Reading 
Company receives this as a chance for life. It will now have the op- 
portunity of recovery, within a year, from the depressed conditions 
and disastrous showing of 1884. If there should be an improvement 
in business, and especially in demand for coal, the better earnings 
of the road during the next few months will afford a substantial rea- 
son for the adoption of conservative rather than radical surgery. 
And, in the third place, the concession that the interest on the float- 
ing debt obligations shall be paid for a year to come, without a 
continual controversy in the counts over each payment, is a very 
valuable feature to those who are trying to save the road. Inside a 
year, the whole business of the floating debt, difficult as it is, may 
perhaps be successfully dealt with. 

The fact that an amicable basis of action has been established 
between the two committees of creditors is itself significant and valu- 
ble, but the particular features in the agreement, as we have pointed 
them out above, must command especial attention. The situation of 
Reading is distinctly improved, and if it has strength enough, now, 
to await the recovery in business which must certainly be reached 
after a time, the respite now granted it will insure a decision of the 
struggle in its favor. 








THE DANGERS OF HASTY REFORM. 


A DISCUSSION which has sprung up in England as to overpres- 

sure in the public schools, illustrates the necessity of look- 
ing at all sides of a subject, before attempting a great change in 
long established laws or usages. The national school system of 
England is of very recent origin, and bears on its face the char- 
acter of the class who have done the legislation for that country 
for the past twenty years or more. Its two distinctive features 
are compulsion on parents to send their children to school, and 
the payment of a grant in aid from the national treasury to the 








school-boards, proportional to results as ascertained through ex- 
amination by government inspectors. The former illustrates the 
new tendency in English legislation to make the State a sort of 
nursing-mother to all sorts of reforms. The latter is a remnant 
of the older faith in competition as the chief moving force of so- 
ciety. Taken together the two have worked very badly, as ap- 
pears from a blue book containing a report from Dr. Crighton- 
Browne, who had examined 6000 children in the London schools 
with reference to the effect on their health. He found that over 
46 per cent. of these children were suffering from headaches; that 
the mortality returns proved u great increase in the diseases which 
are connected with mental pressure; and that the age at which 
suicides begin had been much reduced by the passage of the new 
school law. 

A compulsory education law is a favorite plan of certain re- 
formers on both sides of the Atlantic, who want short and easy 
methods for doing what can be done only by long and slow ones. 
In this it is exactly parallel to prohibitory legislation for the cure 
of the evils which flow from the use of intoxicants. In a very 
few American commonwealths there is such a law on the statute- 
book, but our lazy American fashion of passing a law and leaving 
it to enforce itself has stood us in good stead this time. Compul- 
sory education has no existence in America, and we hope it never 
will. It will be time enough for us to have recourse to law to 
bring parents to a sense of their duty, when we have exhausted 
all other resources. And as yet we have hardly begun to apply 
the others. If our reformers were as much in earnest about this 
matter as they think themselves, they would be carrying on a 
crusade from house to house against the abuse they deplore. Peo- 
ple who take things so easily as they do, have no right to de- 
nounce the State as failing in its duty, because it does not begin 
to legislate its people into virtue. 

All such legislation works to lower the tone of personal re- 
sponsibility. If this had been alleged in England before the law 
was passed, or if it now were said only by the enemies of the law, 
there might be room for saying that it was a far-fetched and fan- 
ciful argument, put forward only because no better was to be had. 
But Mr. Fitch, the chief inspector of English schools, in a minute 
furnished to the educational department, says distinctly that this 
has been the result. “It is already a drawback to the success of 
the Educational Act, that it has unfortunately done a little to di- 
minish the sense of parental responsibility. To enforce, with re- 
gard to any human duty, a legal obligation, is to weaken in some 
degree the sense of moral obligation.” The very mild form of 
statement employed in the former of these sentences, leaves a 
good deal to be read between the lines. It is the official way of 
making an admission, which cannot be avoided, and of making it 
as weakly as possible, lest the enemy make use of it. 

It is the method of “payment by results” which has made 
compulsory education more mischievous than it might have been. 
It is true that we have no such method in America, but we are 
certain to have it urged upon our attention some of these days by 
the believers in social reform by change in the machinery, who 
are always looking to England for new inventions, and who are 
already beginning tentatively to praise this one. We are the 
more likely to hear of the great merits of this devilish invention, 
because it belongs to thesame cycle of ideas as the competitive ex- 
aminations which we have already brought over from England. 

The government inspector goes round the English schools to 
determine how much money shall be given towards the support 
of each school from the national treasury. He takes a broad look 
at the discipline and other moral aspects of the school, so far as 
these can be visible to him on a parade day. But his main reli- 
ance for his estimate is the number of students who can pass the 
standards set for examination. There is an elaborate scheme of 
such examination standards, and the schools are ranked with me- 
chanical rigidity in accordance with it. All individuality in either 
pupil or teacher is rigidly crushed out; that is, the most valuable 
function of education is so steadily ignored, that the gamin on the 
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street has a better chance than has the best student in the national 
schools 

“Every child,” says Dr. Crighton-Browne, “that the teacher 
fails to pass, is so much money out of the pocket. It is unfortun- 
ately possible under the present system that the teacher who de- 
serves the best of his country, might receive the least from it; 
while he who is most damaging to it, might be most richly re- 
warded. It is possible that a cruel tyrant, who is ruthlessly over- 
driving teams of miserable children and sowing broadcast the 
seeds of disease, might reccive the merit grant, to be classed as 
‘excellent;’ while a humane and wise master, who is gently lead- 
ing his flock along the path of progress, infusing strength and hap- 
piness into many lives, might be damned with faint praise and cut 
down as regards his emoluments to the lowest point.” 


The friends of the method answer that “the payments by re- 
sult” are made not to the teacher but to the school board. But it 
is notorious that in the contracts between these boards and the 
teachers, salaries generally are made to depend upon the amount 
of the grant the teacher can secure. And even when there is no 
such contract, the failure of a teacher to lighten the cost of his 
school by securing good examinations from his scholars, would 
lead to his dismissal to make room for some other who could put 
a higher pressure on the pupils. As Dr. Crighton-Browne says, 
“The schoolmasters of to-day have an uneasy time of it, owing to 
payment by results.” And no man who is having “an uneasy 
time of it’ will be doing his best work as a teacher. There are 
limits to the efficiency of competition, and they are nowhere more 
easily reached than in organizing an educational system. As a 
result of this “uneasy time,” our doctor’s attack on “‘ payment by 
results” has been hailed with joy by the English teachers gener- 
ally. An English periodical says the report receives “the unhes- 
itating and enthusiastic support of the school-teachers of the 
country.” For thisit seeks to account by a reference to the laziness 
of mankind. But such an explanation of the revolt of a whole 
class of intelligent and no doubt generally conscientious men, is 
vulgar in the extreme, and palpably untrue. In America we have 
proof of its untruth in the zeal and energy of the great majority 
of our school-teachers, who are kept under no such lash as this. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

ROF. Rothrock is now delivering his Spring course of lectures 

on forestry and botany, upon the Michaux fund foundation. 

As heretofore, he lectures in the Horticultural Hall, in Fairmount 

Park, a fairly satisfactory place in pleasant weather. The first of 

the course was given on the 18th ultimo, and in opening, Dr. Roth- 

rock took occasion to pay a deserved tribute to the late Hon. Eli 

K. Price, who for years was the steadfast friend of the work rep- 

resented in these lectures, and in the administration of the fund of 

M. Michaux. The subject, on the 25th ultimo, was “ Bacteria in 
their relation to Disease.” 


* * * 

In discussing this subject, the lecturer enumerated certain dis- 
eases of which it is alleged that Bacteria are the cause—cholera, 
hydrophobia, pulmonary tuberculosis, diphtheria, leprosy and 
scarlet fever—and remarked that whatever arguments may be 
brought against the germ theory of their origin, it is probable that 
the evidence in its favor will shortly become overwhelming. In 
reply, therefore, to the inquiry, How are these diseases to be pre- 
vented or cured, or at least diminished in frequency, he sug- 
gested: First, cease opposition to competent vivisectors in their 
investigations; Second, institute, support, and endow with the full- 
est power, competent health boards, both local and general; Third, 
see that the water supply is pure and abundant; Fourth, allow no 
suspicious meat to appear in the market; Fifth, be moderate and 
temperate in eating; Sixth, cremate the bodies of animals dying 
with infeetious diseases; Seventh, rely only on weli tested means 
of disinfection. 

* * * 

Upon the sixth suggestion, Dr. Rothrock observed that it can 
be shown that the earth brought to the surface by earth worms 
has been charged with disease germs from animals buried near by, 
and that from this earth the disease may again spread. Every ar- 
gument which exists in favor of cremation of the bodies of lower 
animals which have died from infectious diseases, exists also in fa- 
vor of cremation where the human race has been decimated by in- 
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fectious diseases. . Leaving our feelings out of the question the ar- 
gument is as valid in one case as in the other. And in regard to 
disinfection -he took occasion to caution against dependence: on 
merely popular, and not well tested means. He suggested as a 
sure method of destroying disease germs in clothing, etc., boiling, 
or, better still, boiling in solution of salt, or baking such articles 
at a temperature of from 212? of Fahrenheit scale to 260°; or, best 
of all, boiling in a strong brine for an hour or two on several suc- 
cessive days, which is sure to kill spores and plants both. Among 
the chemicals which may be used in liquid or gaseous form for 
general disinfection may be named: Benzoic acid, carbolic .acid, 
bromine, bi-sulphide of carbon, chromic acid, chlorine, iodine, cor- 
rosive sublimate, nitrous oxide, picric acid, per-manganate of po- 
tassium, pyrogallic acid, sulphurous acid gas, thymol, salicylic 
acid. 
* * * 

In conclusion, the lecturer referred to the very common and 
very natural inquiry, ‘Is not this germ theory overdone? ‘Is it‘as 
true, or anything like as true, as scientific men would have us be- 
lieve?” He suggested that there is a very simple answer to such 
a question. It is like asking whether revelation is true. If it is 
true, you are safe in believing it. If it is not true you are in no 
wise endangered from having believed it. In this case, safety lies 
on the side of belief, for it is notoriously true that the means 
known to be most efficient in preventing or curing infectious dis- 
eases accord best with the view that such diseases are produced 
by germs. 

* * * 

In a recent letter from Mr. Shiro Shiba, of Tokio, Japan, to a 
gentleman of this city, introducing two young men who have come 
to the United States for study, Mr. Shiba, (who recently pursued 
a post-graduate course at the University of Pennsylvania,) speaks 
of the translation of Henry C. Carey’s “Social Science” into the 
Japanese language. The translation has been made by Mr. Ki 
Inukai, the editor-in-chief of the Hochi Shinbun (Tokio Econo- 
mist), the vigorous and able Protectionist journal of Japan, anda 
member, also, of the standing committees of the Tokio Assembly. 

* * * : 

Prof. Carvill Lewis, one of the most energetie and earnest of 
our workers in the scientific field, has resumed his out-door lee- 
tures on Saturdays, to the class in mineralogy of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences. The excursion on the 25th ultimo, the third 
this spring, was made to a famous locality near Media, in Dela- 
ware county, known as “ Mineral Hill,” where sixteen varieties of 
specimens were found, including three varieties of feldspar—Am- 
azon stone, sunstone and moonstone; corundum, sepiolite, chlo- 
rite, vermiculite, and asbestos. 7 

: * * * 

The Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia held its first 
public meeting, on Thursday evening of last week, in the hall of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and after a short address 
by Dr. Thomas C. Middleton, President of Villanova: College, 
Monsignor Robert Seton read an essay-on “The Origin of Histor- 
ical Societies in the Old World.” He took his beginning from the 
Argonauts, whose gatherings to discuss the results of their voy- 
ages were, he thought, the first germs of historical associations. 
This meeting was the first of a monthly series to be given in the 
society’s own rooms. Among the essayists at the subsequent 
gatherings will be Thompson Westcott, Charles H. A. Esling, 
whose subject will be ‘‘Catholicity in the three Lower Counties;” 
Dr. Lawrence Flick, on the “ Trappist Colony in Cambria County ;”’ 
Atlee Douredoure, on “The French Catholics of Philadelphia; ” 
and Martin I. J. Griffin, who will speak on ‘“ William Penn and 
his friendly relations with the Catholic Church.” 

* * x 

The last of the series of lectures of the Scientific Society of 
the University of Pennsylvania was given on Thursday evening 
of last week, in the Chapel of the University, by Mr. E. Muy- 
bridge. The previous lectures of the course, which began on 
March 10th, had been by Prof. R. E. Thompson, Prof. A. J. Parker, 
Prof. Hugh A. Clark, Mr. Charles A. Ashburner, Dr. J. W. White, 
and Prof. J. P. Lesley, the topics representing a wide range and 
much diversity. Mr. Muybridge lectured on the subject which 
he has made familiar, ‘‘ Animal Locomotion,” showing by a series 
of instantaneous photographs’ the exact movements of numerous 
creatures. The elephant, zebra, deer, llama, capybara and sloth 
were shown all making the same series of locomotive: actions. 
The camel, the lecturer thought, could not trot. It always.racked 
or walked, though at the Zoological Garden, one had been seen to 
gallop. The lecturer showed that in the gallop an animal left the 
ground by means of a spring from his fore feet, and landed on his 
hind feet—in direct opposition to the general idea of the manner 
in which the thing is done. In a canter the horse leaves the 
ground from his fore feet and strikes it again first with the hind 
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foot diagonally opposite to the last fore foot leaving the ground. 
Then, instead of putting down the other hind foot, the horse puts 
down the fore foot again that left the ground first, and finally 
brings down the other hind foot. 

* * * 


The establishment of the county seat of Dauphin county, 
Penna., at Harrisburg, on the 14th of April, 1785, was commemo- 
rated in that city, on the centennial anniversary, by a meeting of 
the county historical society. Among the different papers and ad- 
dresses were an interesting account of the settlenrent of Harris- 
burg, its growth, and laying out as a town, (in 1785), ete., by A. 
Boyd Hamilton, Esq., and a commemorative poem by Benjamin 
M. Nead, Esq. In September, a more formal and extensive cele- 
bration of the erection of Dauphin county will be made, following 
the example of Montgomery and Franklin counties, which cele- 
brated their centennial anniversaries in September last. 

* * * 

The, next session of. the Conference of Charities will be held 
in Washington, early in June. Philip C. Garrett, Esq., of this 
city, will preside, and President Cleveland is expected to make 
the opening address. 

The Apprentices’ Library of Philadelphia, held its sixty-fifth 
annual meeting last week. It is practically the only free library 
of the city. The report showed that 81,708 books had been taken 
out during the past year, an increased distribution of 22,029 vol- 
umes over the preceding twelve months, by 42,202 readers. The 
Treasurer’s report exhibited balances of $1138.92 on the general 
account, and $1103.10 for building purposes. The company de- 
clined to consider a proposition to open the library on Sundays. 

* * * 

The announcement in Boston, Monday, that the firm of James 
R. Osgood & Co. had failed caused a genuine feeling of regret. It 
has been one of the substantial and enterprising houses, and its 
books have always had a large measure of merit. The liabilities 
are stated at $150,000 to $200,000, with the nominal assets much 
greater. That arrangements will be made by which the house 
can resume seems a reasonable expectation. 

* * * 

The firm of Osgood & Co. was formed a few years ago, by the 
division of the firm of Houghton, Osgood & Co. Mr. Houghton 
and associates formed the present firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
who are publishers of the Atlantic Monthly, and have one of the 
most important lists of books in this country, while Mr. Osgood 
and his associates, (who included Benjamin H., and T. B. 
Ticknor), engaged considerably in the issue of subscription 
books, as well as the issue of books for the general trade. The 
American Architect, one of the best of American periodicals in its 
department, is their property. 

* * % 

Professor Sumner, of Yale, delivered his Free Trade lecture 
in the chapel of the University of Pennsylvania, on Friday 
evening of last week. The invitation had been sent him by the 
Scientific Society, an organization of students, and the explanation 
given for the lecture is that Prof. Thompson, of the University, 
lectured at Yale, last winter, on Protection, at the invitation of a 
students’ society. That Professor Sumner should wish to address 
the people of Pennsylvania, whom he must so thoroughly despise, 
if he believes his own doctrines, seems somewhat surprising. 


NEW LIGHT ON JAPANESE ART? 


HE interesting thing about Prof. Fenollosa’s review of Gonse’s 
history of Japanese .art, which is attracting a great deal of 
attention among students at the present time, is the claim which 
the author makes for “the Old Masters” of Japan. Mr. Fenollo- 
sa speaks of what he has seen during a residence of some six 
years in Japan, where, as professor in the University of Tokio, he 
has enjoyed unusual opportunities of inspecting works of whose 
existence the average traveller never hears, and he declares em- 
phatically that Japanese painting is something quite different 
from all that the European mind has heretofore conceived it to be; 
the perfection of fanciful and sketchy decoration; the spirit of 
nature reflected in the most delightful of conventionalisms. 

Any one who has had the slightest acquaintance with Mr. 
Fenollosa knows that he is far too earnest a man to indulge in 
any rhapsodies which could not be defended on reasonable grounds, 
and that he is moreover sufficiently well skilled in the practise of 
art himself to make his opinions on the subject respected. And 
when he says we are all wrong in our ideas about the graphic arts 


*Review of the chapter on Painting in Gonse’s ‘1’ Art Japonnais.”” By Ernest F. 
Fenollosa, Professor of Philosophy and Logic, University of ‘Tokio, Japan. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1885. 
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of Japan, he is at least entitled to a hearing. He declares in the 
first place that one might as well think of studying old European 
paintings by examining the specimens owned in America, as to 
find in Europe sufficient material on-which to base an estimate of 
the merits of Japanese art and from what he says about the; 
secretiveness of the Japanese themselves, it is evident that one 
might live a long time in Japan without being able to learn much 
more. He declares, nevertheless, that he has himself seen so 
much of the work of the real masters that he claims unhesitatingly 
a place for them among the great artists of all time. It is this old 
art, he says, which has inspired all the decorative work with 
which we are familiar, but the author reflects the feeling about 
‘““mere decoration” which prevails nearly everywhere at present, 
and resents any suspicion of a closer relation between the masters 
whose praises he sounds and the ornament which has sprung 
from it, than exists between the pictures of Raphael and the copies 
of them which are found on the majolica plates which were pro- 
duced in Italy at about the same time. 

This part of Mr. Fenollosa’s argument will hardly be deemed 
of much importance by those who believe in the dignity of deco- 
rative work, and who agree with Taine that it is as a decorator 
that Raphael himself is to be judged after all. Those who incline 
to this view will find the secret of the success of the master’s de- 
sign in both cases—the avidity with which they were seized by 
imitators, and the immense popularity which they have enjoyed 
even when executed by inferior hands—in the strength of the 
original motive when judged on purely decorative grounds. 

It is hardly worth while, however, to urge this point while 
prevalent notions and current standards of criticism remain as 
false and wrong as they are with us at present. Mr. Fenollosa 
is no further from the mark than the rest of us, so long as we re- 
main blind to the rule of the great composers whose best work is 
almost without exception decorative, and fail to regard anything 
as really “serious” except the literal copying of the commonplace 
as it exists in nature. He does not, however, base his claims for 
the Japanese masters on the faithfulness of their transcripts from 
nature, but on the greatness of their conceptions, and the power 
of their draughtsmanship. It is certainly a great pity that the rest 
of the world should not have an opportunity of sharing in the en- 
joyment of the many masterpieces which Mr. Fenollosa enumer- 
ates. His list of the very great names is indeed bewilderingly 
long,—so long that one doubts whether the history of art in Eu- 
rope even, would furnish so numerous a list of men to whom the 
careful historian would apply the titles by which he designates 
them. Of the fourteenth century, he says: *“‘ This age was full of 
the most exquisite painters, whose works have come down to us 
in sufficient numbers, and whose light is dimmed only by the glory 
of the giants who preceded them.” He gives a list of eleven of 
the great masters who flourished at this age, and then appalls us 
by adding, “and a host of others.” 

Of the twelfth century he speaks as the age which marks the 
culmination of Japanese painting. ‘It is especially,” he says, 
“the age of superb national historical painting. It is then that 
magnificent rolls, inscribed with scenes of court, cloister, street, 
and especially with the glory and the horror of war, were daily 
issuing from ateliers of artists the most facile and inspired.” He 
gives the names of twelve of the men who gave its character to 
this wonderful age, of not one of whom the unfortunate historian 
whose work he is reviewing had apparently even heard! And 
the same is true of the fourteenth century. 

Mr. Fenollosa thinks the wood cuts which reach us, and on 
which the author of the history in question relied somewhat for 
his illustrations, have no more to do with Japanese art than Puck’s 
cartoons have to do y ith the art of Europe. What a pity, then, 
that some one, (and w -y not Mr. Fenollosa, himself? ) should not 
prepare a history that would do justice to so important a subject, 
and illustrate it with work that would give a fair idea of the splen- 
dors which he describes. 


L. W. M. 


A CLUE TO THE LONDON EXPLOSIONS. 


TIVHE English government have at last got a genuine clue to the 

dynamite conspiracy, but it is uncertain whether they will 
have the courage to use it. The publication of Mr. Tennyson’s 
attempt at Tyrtiean verse coincided, almost to a day, with the ex- 
plosion at the Admiralty Office. The language of the poem is 
studiously obscure,—as bad in its way as some of the closing sec- 
tions of his “‘In Memoriam.” But there is no obscurity in the line 
in which he suggests the blowing up of the Admiralty Office. Those 
who are at all familiar with the laureate’s way of not calling a 
spade a spade, know that he never would use the word dynamite 
when he means dynamite. He would search for some nice phrase 
to indicate its essential quality, and he finds it in “the mob’s 
million feet.”” There is a double entendre here, such as runs through 
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the “Idyls of the King.” These million feet indicate the im- 
mense energy of the explosive to be used and the corresponding 
height to which the poet laureate hopes to see the whig lords of the 
Admiralty blown by his fellow conspirators. All these indications 
point the same way. The dynamitards are a secret society of 
Jingoes, whose ultimate purpose is to drive Mr. Gladstone from 
ower. 

i But would the Queen’s poet make himself the mouthpiece of 
such a conspiracy? That opens a deeper depth in the baseness of 
the conspiracy. The Queen is at the head of it! It wasshe who used 
her intimate knowledge of the Tower to arrange that little affair. 
Every explosion that has taken place, has been in the districts 
with which she is familiar and among the people she hates. 
Hence the prompt notice her son and heir got that she would not 
give him a blowing up until after he got back from Ireland. 
Hence the fatuous garrulousness of the poet laureate, who always 
overflows with whatever is lying on the royal mind. 

We ask the London police to look into this. Let them be 
deceived no longer by bits of American clock-work, such as could 
be bought in a thousand London shops. Let them look aloft and 
be brave. The interests of justice require it. 








MARTIN TUPPER. 


Lonpon, April 25th, 1885. 


| ie a pleasant house in Cintra Park, Upper Norwood, lives the 

veteran writer, Martin Tupper, who for more than fifty years, 
in evil report and good —, has wielded the pen, and who 
wields it yet with scarcely abated vigor. There are a great many 
who have taken umbrage at what Mr. Tupper has written, and 
with justice ; and, as he says himself, there are few literary men 
who have been more ridiculed, scoffed at and abused than he. 
But he has the solid satisfaction of knowing that his best known 
work, ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” has circulated to the extent of a 
million and a quarter of copies, chiefly in America, and that it has 
probably been read more widely than any other book save the 
Bible. These circumstances have contributed in a large degree to 
mould Mr. Tupper’s character, and one may mark in him not only 
a certain resignation to attack, and a certain heedlessness of re- 
proach, but a certain staunch self-confidence in addition. 

A visit to his house, such as I paid recently, is an event to be 
enjoyed and to be remembered, for both in himself and in his 
family there are many points of interest to be observed. Mr. 
Tupper’s personality is one that procures him respect, for in his 
warm manner, and bright, intelligent eye, one perceives at once 
that there is both honesty of purpose and strength of conviction. 
His opponents—and on some points I am one of them—know very 
well, when they have met him personally, that the warfare be- 
tween them is that of honorable foes, and must be conducted ac- 
cording to the rules of honorable battle. It is not, however, as to 
controversial matters, nor even as to the true aim of philosophy, 
that one can be attracted to Mr. Tupper, but in the endless store 
of literary recollections of which he is the keeper. He has known 
indeed, all the great writers of the last half century, and will re- 
count, as he sits in his arm chair, the literary ups and downs of 
his own long career. He is the possessor of twenty-six large vol- 
umes of what he terms “ Personalia,’” a sort of diary, with letters 
memoranda and literary cuttings, in which are gathered up all 
the criticisms of himself and his works on which he has been able 
to lay his hands. Here he will note the stinging remarks which 
adverse writers have made in plenty, and point his finger, smiling, 
to the warm eulogiums of his literary friends. In these volumes 
he has a great collection of autographs, with many portraits of 
celebrities, and much interesting matter besides. Then he will 
turn with justifiable pride to a bookcase of no small dimensions, 
in his dining room, wherein are stored all the editions which have 
appeared of his twenty works, together with fugitive pieces and 
magazine articles, carefully preserved ; in all hundreds of volumes. 
Here, too, are manuscript journals of visits to special places, 
amongst them being records of sojourns in Scotland and in Ire- 
land about 40 years ago. Mr. Tupper is something of a geologist, 
and these volumes are enriched with his own drawings of speci- 
mens and formations. He is also an antiquary, and has written 
on the Roman remains discovered at Farley Heath, about 4 
miles from Godalming in Surrey, and quite close to his own fami- 
ly house of Albury ; and he is the author of an esteemed paper on 
coins, in the ——- 

Mr. Tupper speaks with pride of his ancestors, the Von Top- 
pherrs of Thuringia; and his armorial bearings are displayed in 
several places in his house. He has also much to say of the Tup- 
—_ of Guernsey ; and the Channel Islands do, indeed, owe him a 

ebt of gratitude, for he has saved one of their ancient castles 
from destruction by the custom of “raising the Haro,” a kind of 





appeal from local judgment to sovereign authority. Mr. Tupper 
has also hanging in his dining-room original commissions of Crom- 
well and Fairfax to his ancestors. But his immediate progenitors 
have been much given to art, and in one room he has a large col- 
lection of water-colors by Robert Marris, his maternal grand- 
father. Mr. Tupper’s daughter too, is rising in this profession. As 
to his personal relationsit may be said, that he married his cousin, 
Miss Devis, for whose benefit he wrote some of the best known 
chapters in “Proverbial Philosophy,” viz., those on Friendship, 
Love, Marriage and Education. 

The poet has the happiest recollections and the most pleasant of 
thoughts of America, to which country he has made two extended 
visits, the first in 1851, and the second in 1877. He sums up his 
experience there in these words: ‘“ I went everywhere as a welcome 
visitor, saw everything worth seeing, dined with everybody of 
note, from the millionaire, on gold plate, to the Quaker friend, on 
pure white china, was made free of clubs and societies, was inter- 
viewed and photographed, was ridiculed, censured and praised, 
and was made a thesis for article-writers, and a butt for many 
humorists.’”’ His impression of America was very flattering, and 
he published an article, in a Philadelphia paper of the Centennial 
year, in which he said that there was no better educated people 
than the Americans on the face of the earth, that it was difficult 
to find an ignorant person, that they were temperate, and that 
vice did not stare him in the face in the streets, as it did in Lon- 
don. Nor did he see any cruelty to animals, nor street quarrels, 
nor hear a word of execration. 

Mr. Tupper shows with no small pride the diplomas of hon- 
orary membership of the Historical Societies of Pennsylvania 
New York and Maryland, which hang in his dining-room ; and 
tells here that he was the chance discoverer of the relationship of 
the stars and stripes to the arms of Geo. Washington, which he 
first announced at Baltimore. On his second visit he was much 
impressed with the splendors of the White House in the time of 
President Hayes. He had dined there twenty-five years before, 
when it was much simpler, with President Fillmore and his cabinet, 
Daniel Webster sitting next to him. Of his literary friends in 
America he has most to say of Longfellow and Bryant. To the 
former he paid two visits at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and on 
the second occasion the great poet read to him from “‘ Evangeline.” 
But Mr. Tupper has written an article with many interesting an- 
ecdotes of Longfellow, which will presently appear in the new Lon- 
don journal Gossip. Bryant healso knew very well, and he was 
a contributor to that poet’s paper, the Evening Post. Mr. Tupper 
gave me an account of a reception at Dr. Talmage’s in Brooklyn, 
where Bryant read “ Thanatopsis,” and himself an essay from 
“‘Proverbial Philosophy,” there being also present Peter Cooper, 
the founder of the Cooper Institute, Justice Neilson and others. 

In Philadelphia he was the guest of Dr. Levis, and there Mr. 
Pettit, an artist, painted a portrait of him. In Philadelphia, too, 
a somewhat extravagant compliment was paid to him in 1852, by 
the publication of a volume, which Mr. Tupper shows with some 
amusement, as a literary curiosity. This book, which was by 
James Orton, whom he did not know, is called, “ Proverbs, illus- 
trated by parallel or relative passages from the poets.” ( Philadel- 
phia; E.H. Baker & Co). It consists, the author says, of ‘Sands 
of gold, sifted from the flood of literature, or the wise sayings of 
Solomon, Shakspeare and Tupper, exemplified by the poets,” and 
its object is ‘to furnish the means of employing the otherwise 
idle moments that occur in every one’s life; by holding converse 
with the three great Proverbialists.” 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis is the theme of much 
of Mr. Tupper’s conversation. Times have indeed changed with 
him somewhat, and he says they have not treated him so well as 
they had been wontto do. He resides no longer at his house at 
Albury, and in other ways, as he does not hesitate to say, is re- 
stricted ; but still he is comfortably off. The papers, however, 
both in England and in America, recently alluded to the question, 
and the voice of rumor exaggerated retrenchment with something 
much worse. Correction followed, as a matter of course, and the 
matter dropped ; but it will be recognized as very characteristic of 
Mr. Tupper that he honestly believes and openly declares that 
the report as to his distressed circumstances was spread and 
nourished by personal enemies. But if the times have changed, 
so has Mr. Tupper to some extent changed with them also. “One 
grows wiser every day,” he says, “and one feels differently.” 
Thus he has altered some of his opinions, and it may be that some 
of the the things he fought for so valiantly years ago are not of 
so much importance to him now. At any rate he often “agrees to 
differ’’ from those whose opinions he cannot embrace, where for- 
merly he would have endeavored to make converts of them, or 
perhaps to vanquish them in open conflict. 


JOHN LEYLAND. 
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DEATH SWINGS HIS SICKLE. 


AUGH and play, little children: 
I hear Death cutting the grass; 
He will soon pass. 


“OQ Death, with your swinging sickle, 
Say, how does your harvest yield, 
Meadow and field?” 


And Death said, swinging his sickle, 
“My Master will count up the sheaves, 
The grass and the leaves.” 


“O Death, with your swinging sickle, 
What is it you leave behind 
The sheaves that you bind?” 


And Death said, swinging his sickle, 
“Enough of sorrow and dearth 
To sadden the earth.” 


“But the earth is not saddened, O Death! 
The children laugh loud in their play, 
And the sun shines to-day.” 


And Death said, swinging his sickle, 
“The grief that would smother your land 
I leave in God’s hand.” 
KATHARINE PYLE, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Y 


First PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION; or, the Ninety-Five 
Theses and the Three Primary Works of Dr. Martin Luther, 
translated into English. Edited with Theological and His- 
torical Introductions, by Profs. Henry Wace, D. D., and C. A. 
Buchheim, Ph. D., vf King’s College, London. Pp. iv., Ixxxviii 
and 245, octavo. Philadelphia; Lutheran Publication Society. 

| view of the immense importance of Luther to the English- 
speaking world, it is rather remarkable that so few of his 

writings have been rendered into English, and that the book be- 
fore us should be absolutely the first attempt to bring to English 
readers his most characteristic works. We have already a few of 
his exegetical works, a number of his sermons, his book against 
Erasmus, two of his treatises on Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; 
his treatise on “Councils” and his Hymns, as well as selections 
more or less ample from his “ Table-Talk.” But of his -properly 
reformatory writings, with the exception of his Theses and a now 
forgotten translating of his “ Freedom of the Christian Man” we 
have had nothing. One reason for this is found probably in the facet 
that his translators have had more facility in dealing with Latin 
than German, and have generally taken up those works which 
were written in that language. Now while Luther’s Latin works 
are very important for those who wish to study the history of his 
achievement as a reformer, they are neither so important nor so 
characteristic as his writings in the vernacular. Another reason 
is found in the fact that his immediate and proper disciples, until 
very recently, have not mustered in great force among English- 
speaking Protestants on either side of the Atlantic. It is only the 
adoption of English and the rejection of German from use in pub- 
lic worship, by large numbers of American Lutherans of this and 
the last generation, that has given Luther a large constituency 
in the English-speaking part of mankind. And even this class of 

American Lutherans have done much less to naturalize Luther 

than we have a right to expect of them. They have made but 

few translations from his writings, and in Jubilee year 1883 pro- 
duced nothing of importance in this field. : 

It is therefore with the greater pleasure that we greet this 
American edition of the very excellent version of his best works for 
the understanding of his battle with the Latin Church of his time. 
The year 1520 was the critical year of his work as a reformer. Up 
to that year everything had been tentative and rudimentary. He 
had not committed himself further than to avow his agreement 
with the moderate party in the Church, which hoped for “a re- 
formation in head and members,” without any breach with Rome. 
This party took its stand on the Fathers, the Councils and the 
Bible. With Luther, the study of the original documents of apos- 
tolic Christianity was producing a constantly deepening impres- 
sion that these elements could not be united with those docu- 
ments. But he had not broken with the moderates, or even the 
Papal See. As the year began, he was impressed with feeling 
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peace and agreement for Christiandom, and for Germany in espe- 
cial. He wrote to Spalatin in February that, ‘‘ You cannot make 
a pen out of a sword ; the Word of God is a sword.” So he braced 
himself for war. He began with the purely national side of hia 
work, in his appeal ‘‘To the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation, respecting the Reformation of the Christian Estate.” It 
is a summary review of the evils inflicted upon Germany, as a 
member of Christendom, by the Roman Curia, and a large pro- 
gramme for reform. In some points it is peculiar to Germany ; 
in the main it is just such an indictment as patriots of reformatory 
tendencies were urging against Rome everywhere. It deals not 
so much with matters of doctrine, as with the law and adminis- 
tration of Church affairs. It seeks however, to strike at the root 
of the system it criticises, by impugning as anti-Christian, the 
deep distinction made by the Latin Church between priest and 
layman. Against this Luther asserts the universal priesthood of 
all Christians, and refuses to regard ordination as a sacrament 
which conferred a special and indelible character on those who 
received it. He even went so far as to assert the competence of 
every Christian to administer the sacraments. To the nobles of 
Germany, still a powerful element in the nation, he appeals for 
the overthrow of priestly pretensions, and the abuses that have 
grown out of them. 

While Luther was writing this, Dr. Eck was busy at Rome, 
securing his condemnation by Pope Leo X. In August news of 
Eck’s success reached Germany, and in September the proclama- 
tion of Luther’s excommunication from the Church was read in 
many cities of the Empire. Luther’s first response to the Pope 
was rather friendly than otherwise. In October he published his 
“Freedom of a Christian Man,” the best statement he ever made 
of the deepest principles of his theology. He accompanied it with 
a letter to Leo, in which he still seeks to distinguish between the 
Pope and the Curia, calling him “ Daniel ‘in Babylon.” He does 
not flinch a hair’s breadth from the advanced ground of his ap- 
peal to the nobility of the German nation. He does not mention 
the Bull, which he was to burn publicly in December, but he 
brings Dr. Eck over the coals as the chief mischief-maker in the 
dispute thus far. The substance of the tract is an ampler state- 
ment of the doctrine of the universal priesthood of Christians, and 
the relation of that doctrine to faith and good works. As the 
Christian is a priest, sothe holy acts of his life are not the con- 
ventional and technical works recognized by the Latin Church as 
good ; but the proper duties of his own calling, in that station of life 
to which God has been pleased to call him. This is one of the 
most important and least appreciated principles in Luther’s teach- 
ing. It is one of the great merits of Prof. Albrecht Ritschl of 
Gottingen, that in his reconstruction of Protestant theology, he 
insists on this as fundamental to Protestantism. Indeed he says 
’ that the Lutheran Church made a great mistake in not putting 
‘The Freedom of a Christian Man ” into the list of its confessions 
of faith. 

In November Luther completed the triad of his great books 
of the year by publishing his treatise “‘On the Babylonish Captivity 
of the Church.” It deals with less profound matters than the 
second, but more so than the first. It is primarily a discussion of 
the seven sacraments of the Latin Church, and of the practical 
and doctrinal abuses that he thought had grown up around them. 
To all but three he denies the name of “Sacrament,” but still 
concedes it to Penance, as well as Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. On these two great sacraments he teaches substantially the 
doctrine he afterwards maintained against Zwingli and the Re- 
formed Church. He lays great stress on both, and especially 
connects justifying faith with Baptism, as that act of God which 
gives us the assurance of His Fatherly interest in us. It is justin 
this form that his teaching as to justification by faith is seen in 
the best light. Luther never taught that if a man believed him- 
self justified, he was so; but if not, not. He rested nothing on 
the man’s belief, but all on the act and declaration of God’s good 
will to men. 

These three treatises, with the Theses of 1517, make up the 
bulk of this handsome volume. We know of no other book from 
which the average reader will get so clear and connected an idea 
of the manner of the man and his work, as this. It carries the 
reader into the very heart of the Reformation movement, and 
shows Luther at the height of his energy. Those who desire to 
compare the English with the original, will find the edition of 
just these three books, published at Gotha by Perthes in 1875, and 
edited by L. Lemme, an admirable one. 

The introductions by Dr. Wace and Dr. Buchheim divide the 
field between them, the former taking the theological and the lat- 
ter the political or historical side. The two introductions illustrate 
the differences of the English and the Teutonic minds. Dr. Wace 
is to the point, and gives his reader just what is needed to appre- 
ciate the text. Dr. Buchheim is rather embarrassed by the large- 
ness of his subject, and does not seem to know exactly what an 
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English (or American ) reader is likely to be ignorant of. He 
runs so far back to get a good start, that he seems likely to be out 
of breath when he gets to the jumping place. But both introduc- 
tions are scholarly and helpful, and will repay close reading. Dr. 
Wace falls into the mistake of stating the Lutheran doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper as “ Consubstantiation.”” The American pub- 
lishers add a preface in which this common mistake is pointed 
out and refuted. We should have suggested as an addition to the 
references they give, Dr. Krauth’s terse and admirable statement 
sub voce in “ Johnson’s Encyclopedia.” 





BILDER AUS DER DEUTSCH-PENNSYLVANISCHEN GESCHICHTE. Von 
Oswald Seidensticker. (Geschichtsblatter heratisgegeben von 
Carl Schurz. 2 Band.) Seiten viii und 276, 12mo. New York, 
E. Steiger & Co. ° 
Dr. Seidensticker of the University of Pennsylvania, as is 

known to most of our readers, has been engaged for many years 
in the study of the German side of our colonial history, and 
has carried his researches into not only the published literature on 
both sides the Atlantic, but into the plentiful manuScript collec- 
tions which still exist among the children of the first settlers. The 
interest of the story can hardly be said to be inferior to that of 
any other side of the settlement of America. The first settlers of 
Pennsylvania were as remarkable a body of men as ever sought a 
refuge in the wilderness from religious intolerance. And the Ger- 
man settlers whom the fame of William Penn’s experiment brought 
hither, were just as picturesque in their way as the English and 
Irish Quakers who came with him. Penn’s own connections with 
Germany were most intimate, and embraced a large number of 
pietists and mystics, who held views closely related to those of the 
Quakers. The most eminent of these was Pastorius of Frankfort, 
who became the founder,of Germantown. The Fatherland in that 
time was passing through the excitements of a great religious re- 
vival. The mystics and separatists, who had been for half a cen- 
tury denouncing the worldliness of the State churches, were at 
last getting a hearing. A party led by Dr. Spener had arisen in 
the church itself, who spoke much the same condemnations of 
worldliness and sloth, as these outsiders had been speaking. Pas- 
torius” was one of these pietist disciples of Spener, and had been 
driven into separation by the efforts of the government and church 
authorities to put down the pietist movement. He was a scholar 
and a man of social position. Like William Penn, he held all 
such things but loss, when religious duty was concerned. Dr. Seid- 
ensticker devotes to him the first of the five chapters of his work, 
quoting freely from his note-books in prose and poetry, which are 
still preserved. It will be remembered that trom Dr. Seiden- 
sticker’s earlier studies of Pastorius Mr. Whittier drew the mate- 
rials for his “* Pennsylvania Pilgrim.” 

The second chapter is given to Johann Kelpius, the queer 
founder of a Behmenist church on the Wissahickon. This was a 
Philadelphia Society, similar to that founded by Mrs. Jane Leade 
in London, and was greeted by Mrs. Leade and other friends while 
in that city on its way to America. It adopted the apocalyptic in 
name ‘The Woman in the Wilderness,’ and settled at the hermit- 
age on the Wissahickon within the present city limits, and con- 
tinued in existence until the death of the founder. For its history 
our author has had access to manuscripts still preserved and writ- 
ten in Latin, for Kelpius also was a scholar. 

We find much more to interest us in the chapter given to 
Christopher Saur, the old German printer, whose imprint is so 
much sought after by local collectors. While Dr. Seidensticker 
has written of Pastorius and Kelpius before, this is the first time 
he has favored the public with his collection of the facts relating 
to Saur. He also was a German mystic, and had shared in the 
awakening which had taken place on the Upper Rhine, through 
the teaching of Hochmann von Hochenau. His religious procliv- 
ities are shown in the general character of the books, both Ger- 
man ‘and English, which he printed, and he is especially notewor- 
thy as having printed the first American edition of the Bible. 
This of course was Luther’s German version, and it antedated by 
many years the first English version published in 1785 under the 
patronage of Congress. His and his son’s three editions bear the 
dates 1745,1763 and 1776. 

The colony of Seventh Day Baptists are known to a large 
number of readers by Dr. Seidensticker’s article on them in the 

entury Magazine. They take up the fourth part of his present 
book. Here also it is the manuscript sources which are of prime 
importance as giving a different and no doubt much more truthful 
picture of the queer community at Ephrata than is to be found in 
the Chronicon Ephratense and other official publications of the so- 
ciety. Ephrata, like Saur, furnishes an interesting chapter 
in the history of American printing. Their printing press was 
set up not long after Saur got his, and its imprints are even more 
sought after. The reprintof the Mennonite Martyrology in a Ger- 





man translation, in order to check the war fever among the young 
Germans during the old French and Indian War, was their most 
remarkable undertaking. It has been described also by Mr. 8. 
Pennypacker in a paper in the magazine of the Historical Society. 

The last portion of this work shows that the Martyrspiegel 
was not able to keep the Pennsylvanian Germans out of the war 
for Independence. The ordinary histories leave the impression 
that the Hessian mercenaries were the only German troops em- 
ployed in that struggle. But Mr. Bancroft has done the Pennsy]- 
vania Germans the justice to remark the unanimity with which 
they cast in their lot with the struggle for independence, and the 
name of General Muhlenberg is enough to certify us that their 
support of the war was an active one. Of course the Mennonites 
and Dunkards, including the Ephrata people, were committed to 
non-resistance. But the great body of Lutheran and Reformed 
and Moravians entertained no such scruples. It was one of the 
sad fortunes of the war that the still unbound sheets of the Eph- 
rata Martyrspiegel were seized to make wadding for the guns of 
the American army! But it is pleasant to know that General 
Washington ordered the sheets to be restored on the application 
of the brethren. 





FRIENDS IN BURLINGTON. By Amelia Mott Gummere. Re- 
printed from the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography. Pp. 100. $0.75. Philadelphia: 1884. (For sale by 
R. J. Dutton, Burlington, N. J.) 

This is an interesting collection of gleanings from the minute- 
books of the Friends’ meeting at Burlington, N. J., which, with 
affectionate pains, the author has accumulated. Her papers, as 
stated in the title-page, were mainly but not entirely issued in the 
excellent Magazine issued quarterly by our Historical Society, but 
their collection in this form is very appropriate. 

The settlement at Burlington was one of the earliest in West 
Jersey, and the company that made it were exclusively “ Friends,” 
who came in the ship Kent, and landed on the site of the present 
town in the Autumn of 1677.. At that time there were no other 
Quakers on the Delaware, except Fenwick’s Colony, at Salem, for 
Pennsylvania as yet did not exist, and indeed there were few per- 
manently organized meetings of their faith anywhere in the colo- 
nies outside of those along the waters of Chesapeake, which Fox 
himself had helped to plant and water, during his visit five years 
earlier. Burlington from the first was a vigorous settlement. Its 
founders at once took the lead of affairs in the colony of West 
Jersey. 

The meeting records, preserved to the present time, begin the 
15th of Fifth month, (July, O. 8.), 1678. The oversight of mar- 
riages occupied attention almost immediately, and thirteen couples 


| were united “under the care” of the meeting, within a twelve- 


month. Among these were James Browne and Hannah Clayton, 
the ancestors of Henry Armitt Brown, who in 1877 delivered the 
bi-centennial anniversary oration in commemoration of the settle- 
ment. Burlington monthly meeting was quite extensive, compri- 
sing the “particular” meetings at Shackamaxon, (Kensington), 
Chester, New Castle, and Hoarkills, (now Lewes, Del.), and the 
families who had settled in what presently became Bucks county, 
on the west bank of the Delaware. In 1681 the Friends on Long 
Island desired to be added to it, which was acceded to. 

Miss Gummere gives many social and other details as she pro- 
gresses with her extracts from the records, and the narrative is, 
indeed, a very fair history of the town of Burlington. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING! 


O woman’s voice at once so sweet and strong, 
Of such rare compass, charms us with its lays ; 
What tones less clear than thine may sing thy praise, 
As doth befit thee, peerless Queen of Song? 
When thy soul passed, was there, amid the throng 
Of tuneful sisters, none to stand and gaze 
And catch thy mantle falling in the ways 
Which thy pure feet no more shall pass along ? 
I had given all that women most desire, 
Those tender hopes that, cherished in the breast, 
Transfigure life; all, for the power alone 
‘To snatch one dying ember from thy fire; 
To learn one note less sweet than all the rest; 
To reach the lowest footstep of thy throne! 


Mary G. WALKER. 





~ 1From- The (London) Academy. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

Miss Jean Ingelow’s latest volume, now in the press of Messrs. 
Roberts Bros., is said to be more like her first than anything she has 
done in the meantime. 

Mrs. George McClellan of Philadelphia is credited—by current 
report at least—with the authorship of the novels, “ A Carpet ‘Knight’ 
and “Cupid and the Sphynx,” which were put forth over the nom 
de plume of “ Harford Flemming.” 


Mr. Andrew Lang has edited two volumes for the, Parchment 
Library—* Selections from Burns” and “Selections from Scott.” 


The first four of the ten volumes of the Stedman-Hutchinson 
“Library of American Literature” are ready for the press. , 

Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, the Japanese Buddhist priest who studied 
Sanscrit at-Oxford, and on whom the University conferred an hon- 
ary degree, has been appointed Professor of Sanscrit in the Imperial 
University at Tokio. ‘He has a class of thirty pupils, and _is prepar- 
ing for publication a small grammar and dictionary of Sanscrit in 
Japanese. 

“An Indian Summer” is the title of a new serial by Mrs. W. D. 
Howells, publication of which will be begun in the July number of 
Harper’s Magazine. 

Professor E. A. Freeman’s lectures this term at Oxford will deal 
with “The Chief Periods of European History.” The discourses are 
six in number, and divided thus :—Europe before the Roman Power, 
Rome the Head of Europe, Rome.and the New Nations, The Divided 
Empire, Survivals of Empire, Europe without Rome. 

The London Academy says of Mr. Henry Irving’s Harvard Ad- 
dress, that it “ displays a literary skill which Mr. Irving’s former ap- 
pearances in print had certainly not prepared us to find.” Is this 
an implication that some “ Metropolitan” critic wrote the address 
for Mr. Irving to deliver? 

_ “The Shakespeare Society of New York” has been incorporated 
by Messrs. Appleton Morgan, R.S. Guernsey, Albert E. Frey, Bran- 
der Matthews, A. Chalmers Hinton, and James E. Reynolds. 

Mr. William Rendle, F. R.S., C. S., who has the past few years 
devoted his leisure to searching for clues and particulars as to John 
Harvard, founder of Harvard College, as a part of “Old Southwark 
and, its People,” a work on which he is engaged, writes as follows to 
the London Atheneum: “There can be but little doubt that the fam- 
ily lived in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, in 1582, before and after and 
when John was born, There was quite a colony of Harvards in this 
part of the borough of Southwark. Harvards were wardens, vestry- 
men and overseers; two were subsidy men, and above the common. 
Thomas Harvard, brother of John, the founder, was Governor of St. 
Saviour’s School, and, in consequence of the purchase by this insti- 
tution of sundry scholarships and fellowships in Cambridge Univer- 
sity, John was probably led to become a pensioner in Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge.” 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.’s “Tales from many Sources,” which 
are attracting much attention, will consist exclusively of short stories 
collected from English periodicals published during the past few 
years. 

Leopold Von Ranke is considered in Europe one of the most as- 
tonishing authors of his time in respect of the preservation of his 
mental powers. There is not another living example of a man oc- 
cupied with historical work in his ninetieth year. He believes he 
will be able to continue his studies and writing till he has reached a 
hundred. 


Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. announce “England and Russia in 
Asia,” compiled by Mr. George M. Towle, as the initial volume of a 
vest-pocket series on “Timely Topics.” 

Mr. William Winter is to prepare a series of dramatic biogra- 
phies of representative players, uniform with his recently published 
book on Henry Irving. 

A new rival of the Rundschau has made its appearance in Ger- 
many in the shape of a monthly review called Berliner Monatshefte 
fur Litteratur, Kritik und Theater. The editor is Heinrich Hart, who, 
with reference to Hieronymus Lorm’s statement that “ Germany has 
no literary public,” expresses his determination to create such a 
public. 

Mrs. Celia Thaxter: receives more orders than she can fill for 
copies of her poems, enriched with water color paintings by her own 
hand upon the margins and blank leaves. 

Among the new books announced by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
are: “The Essays and Speeches of Jeremiah S. Black,” with a bio- 
graphical sketch, by Chauncey F. Black; the long-expected second 
volume of Mr. McMaster’s “History of the People of the United 
States;” the “Life and Letters of Major-General Emory Upton; ” 
‘Dr. Oldmixon,” a novel by Dr. W. A. Hammond; and a new story 
by Admiral Porter, entitled “ Harry Marline; or, the Adventures of 
a Midshipman.” 

A good deal of discussion among the admirers of Byron and 
Shelley is likely to be called forth by the publication of Mr. J. C. 
Jeaffreson’s new book, “The Real Lord Byron.” 
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A new feature of La Nouvelle Revue will be a series of articles on 
contemporaneous literature by the well-known dramatic critic, M. 
Francisque Sarcey. 

Lord Houghton has finished his “ Reminiscences.” It is ex- 
pected to yield some interesting recollections of Carlyle, and of his 
friendship with Lady Ashburton. 

Rowell’s “ American Newspaper Directory” for 1885, just pub- 
lished, shows an increase of 823 since last year in the aumber of pe- 
riodicals published in the United States and Canada, the present 
total being 14,147. Of these 12,973 are issued in the States. 

Prof. Salmon, of Dublin is preparing “ An Introduction to the 
Study of the New Testament, based on the Most Recent Sources of 
Information.” 

A London edition of Captain W. 8. Blunt’s book, “ Rifle and Car- 
bine Boring,” has been printed by Messrs.Sampson Low & Co., giving 
evidence of the respect felt in England for American workmanship, 
and of the the market value there of an American book. 

William Westal, author of the novels “The old Factory,” and 
“Red Ryvington,” acted as collaborator with “Stepniak” in the 
preparation of the just published literary sensation “ Russia under 
the Tsars.” 

“Husband and Wife, or The Theory of Marriage and its Conse- 
yuences,” is the title of a new volume by the Rev. George Zabriskie 
Gray, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, which 
treats of the ‘ deceased wife’s sister” question and also of ‘divorce. 
It has a preface by Bishop Huntington of Central New York. 

One of the most attractive of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
recent books is Colonel Theodore A. Dodge’s “ Patroclus and Pe 
nelope.” It is best described by its sub-title “ A Chat in the Sad- 
dle”? and incidentally gives instruction as to the training and man- 
agement of horses. It has fourteen illustrations reproduced from in- 
stantaneous photographs of the horse in motion. 

A selection of James Russell Lowell’s poems, with notes, has 
been published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in the cheap but excel- 
lent ‘Riverside Literature Series.” The same house has issued a 
new edition of Robinson’s “ Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek,” 
revised by Prof. M. B. Riddle of Hartford Theological Seminary. 

The advertising sheet of the Atlantic Monthly for May presents a 
good portrait of Miss Murfree, (“Charles Egbert Craddock”), show- 
ing a young, spirited and intellectual face. Her unquestioned and 
decisive success in authorship makes her portrait an interesting ad- 
dition to the public acquaintanceship. Her new story for children, 
“Down the Ravine,” is to appear in May, from the press of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

About the middle of May, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
publish a small but important book on “The Russian Revolt,” by 
Mr. Edmund Noble, of London. It gives the origin and history of 
this revolt, which is now known as “ Nihilism,” and is based on ten 
years’ careful study of Russian subjects, and two years’ travel and res- 
idence in Russia. One chapter treats the relation of the revolt to 
Europe, and is therefore timeiy just now. 

Rev. J. G. Wood is to contribute to the June Atlantic an article 
on “Dime Museums from a Naturalist’s Point of View.” Harriet 
Waters Preston also has a discriminating critical paper on Mrs. Oli- 
phant in the same number. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AFGHANISTAN, AND THE ANGLO-RusstAn Dispute. An Account of 
Russia’s Advance Toward India, [ete.] By Theo. F. Roden- 
bough, Bvt. Brigadier General, U.S. A, With Three Maps, ete. 
Pp. 139. $0.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates.) 

THe Q. P. InpEx*ANNUAL, for 1884. Fourth Annual Issue. 
$1. Bangor, Me. 

THE QUARTERLY Revirw—January-April, 1885. Pp. 288. $1. 
don: John Murray. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Pp. 100. 
Lon- 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


The Overland Monthly for May has a substantial and varied table 
of contents, but the contributors are almost entirely unknown on 
the Atlantic coast. ‘“ Rambles in the Rockies” by Edwards Roberts, ° 
“A Ramble in the Foot Hills” by Dagmar Mariger, and “The Cap- 
ture of Porto Praya” by W. H. P., have the most local color of the 
articles in the number. We do not remember a better issue of the 
Overland than this. 

Already we begin to hear what there will be in the June maga- 
zines. Harper’s is to have a short story. “A Secret of The Sea,” by 
Brander Matthews, the conclusion of the chatty Swiss story, “ At 
the Red Glove,” a description of North Jutland, a quaint nook on the 
shores of the Baltic, by Frank D. Millet, a gow on “Knoxville in 
the Olden Time,” by “Edmund Kirke,” with illustrations by How- 
ard Pyle; and other special attractions. Among the poets of the 
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number will be Austin Dobson, with “To a June Rose,” illustrated 
by Alfred Parsons; Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton; Joel Benton, 
with “ The June Cricket; ” Dora Goodale, and still others. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher discusses “ Early Marriages and Long 
Engagements,” in the May issue of the Brooklyn Magazine. She be- 
lieves that “those whose love is early plighted are the most likely to 
stand the test of time,” and that “those who delay marriage until 
their habits become too firmly fixed to yield kindly to another’s 
wishes” have not so sure a prospect of a pleasant and harmonious 
life. 

Mr. Edwin A. Barber, a Philadelphia scientist of much,energy, 
has begun the issue of an illustrated monthly magazine, The Museum, 
designed as a first-class journal of science for young people, and a 
guide for “collectors” of all classes. The number for May is the 
first, Prof. Thomas G. Gentry contributing the opening article, on 

“Rare and Curious; Birds’ Ne3's” Amons the contributors an- 
nounced for future nambers are Dr. D. G. Brinton, Prof. E. D. Cope, 
Prof. Rothrock and Mr. Ernest Ingersoll. (Philadelphia: 1220 San- 
som street. $1.50 per annum. 

We have a new candidate for public favor in Good Housekeeping, 
established at Holyoke Mass., by that veteran of publishing, Clark 
W. Bryan. Its character may well be inferred from its title, and it 
presents a long list of contributors on home topics, including E. C. 
Gardner, the architect, Marion Harland, Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, 
Miss Mary E. Dewey, Miss Marian 8. Devereux, Mrs. D. H. R. Good- 
ale, Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Mrs. H. M. Plun- 
kett, Milton Bradley, Dr. F. M. Hexamer, W. Paul Gerhard, ete., all 
of whom have earned reputation as leading specialists in some part 
of housekeeping, besides a. score or more of prominent writers rep- 
resenting the sick room, care and treatment of children, and other 
general sanitary features. The first number of Good Housekeeping, 
dated May 2d, is a beautiful specimen of typography, and its con- 
tents, indicated by the character of its writers, are very good indeed. 

The Leonard Scott. Publishing Co., (1104 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia), issue regularly American editions of the Contemporary, the 
Fortnightly, the Nineteenth Century, the Westminster and Edinburgh Re- 
views, Blackwood’s, the Quarterly Review and the British Quarterly. They 
also are the publishers of the excellent monthly, Shakespeariana, the 
April number of which contains papers by Prof. William Taylor 
Thom, Mrs. Henry Pott, Appleton Morgan, Horace Howard Furness, 
and Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 


ART NOTES. 


MINHE Bartholdi statue is due to arrive in New York about the 

25th of May, and will be ready for delivery by the first of 
June. The pedestal will not be finished by that time, and there 
is even yet some doubt as to providing the necessary funds. 
The subscription undertaken by the New York World is still pro- 
gressing, but somewhat slowly, and at the present rate of increase, 
the amount by the first of June will not be much more than 
$50,000. This leaves $75,000 to be raised in some way, if the 
funds are to be ready when the statue is. In view of this con- 
tingency, the general committee in charge of the work has offered 
to the public a reduced copy of the statue and the pedestal for 
sale at the low price of one dollar; the profits of the sale to be 
added to the fund. The figure is of bronzed metal and the base is 
nickelplated ; the height of the whole being six inches. A larger 
copy, twelve iaches high, of similiar material, is offered at five 
dollars. It is hoped that these statuettes will meet with such ready 
and extended sale as to provide the sum still required for the fund. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in giving a hundred dollars toward the 
fund for a statue to Robert Burns, at Montrose, én Scotland, ex- 
presses the hope that the work will be put in competent hands, 
and points to the danger of perpetuating bad art and a false 
representation of Scotia’s bard. He refers to the Burns statue in 
Central Park as a most unfortunate instance of hasty and in- 
considerate work, and intimates that he would gladly give another 
hundred dollars to have that caricature taken down. It is one 
thing to get money fora commemorative statue, and quite another 
to get a good statue with the money. 


Henry Mosier, who took one of the four rewards at the Prize 

* Fund Exhibition, at the American Art Galleries, began life as a 

war reporter with the army under Rousseau, and afterward, 

Sherman. He became a special artist for Harper’s Weekly. He 

studied at Dusseldorf and Munich, and is now domiciled at St. 
Cloud, Paris. 


Carl Marr, a Milwaukee artist, only twenty-seven years of age, 
has been awarded the great silver medal at the University at 
Munich, Germany, for a large historical painting containing over 
one hundred pictures, representing a scene in the wars of Napoleon. 
The painting occupied two years of young Marr’s time, and his 
reward is the highest prize ever given at Munich. 





The London Globe propounds this conundrum: “There were 
nine R. A.’s who had to decide upon the pictures to be hung at 
the annual Academy Exhibition. They began on Monday and 
finished on Friday, working five hours a day—a total of twenty- 
five hours. They had 8,000 pictures to examine, making 320 per 
hour, or 54 per minute, which would allow 11} seconds to each 
picture. How did they do it?” 








THE MAN VERSUS THE STATES 
A CRITICISM OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 


TOUR articles of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, which appeared in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, have recently been reprinted to- 
xether, and form now a work which Mr. Spencer has entitled 
‘The Man versus The State.” This little volume merits the most 
attentive study, because in it the great sociological question of our 
day is treated in the most masterly manner. The individualist 
theory was, I think, never expounded better or with stronger ar- 
guments based on first principles, or supported by so great a num- 
ber of clearly analyzed and admirably grouped facts. These pages 
are also full of important truths, and of. lessons from whence both 
nations and governments may derive great benefit. Mr. Spencer’s 
deductions are so concise and forcible that one feels oneself drawn, 
against one’s will, to accept his conclusions; and yet, the more I 
have thought on the subject, the more convinced have I become 
that these conclusions are not in the true interest of humanity. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s object is to prove the error and danger of 
State socialism, or, in other words, the error and danger of that 
system which consists in appropriating State or communal reve- 
nues to the purpose of establishing greater equality among men. 
The eminent philosopher’s statement, that in most civilized 
countries governments are more and more adopting this course, is 
indisputable. In England Parliament is taking the lead; in Ger- 
many Prince Bismarck, in spite of Parliament; and elsewhere 
either Parliament or town councils are doing the same thing. Mr. 
Spencer considers that this effort for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the working-classes, which is being everywhere made 
with greater or less energy, is a violation of natural laws which 
will not fail to bring its own punishment on nations thus mis- 
guided by a blind philanthropy. I believe, on the contrary, that 
this effort, taken as a whole, and setting aside certain mistaken 
measures, is not only in strict accordance with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, but is also in conformity with the true principles of poli- 
tics and of political economy. 

Let us first consider a preliminary question, on which I accept 
Mr. Spencer’s views, but for different reasons from his: On what 
are individual rights founded, and what are the limits of State 
power? Mr. Spencer refutes with pitiless logic the opinions of 
those who, with Bentham, maintain that individual rights are State 
concessions, or who, like Matthew Arnold, deny the existence of 
natural rights. The absurdity of Bentham’s system is palpably 
evident. Who creates the government? The people, says he. 
So the government, thus created, creates rights, and then, having 
created rights, it confers them on the separate members of the 
sovereign people, by which it was itself created. The real truth 
is, that government defines and sanctions rights, and employs the 
public strength to enforce their being respected, but the rights 
themselves existed before. 

Referring to the history of all primitive civilization, Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer proves to Mr. Matthew Arnold, that, in familiar and 
tribal communities there existed certain customs which conferred 
recognized and respected rights, before ever any superior authorit 
which could be designated by the name of State had been formed. 
Only, I think Mr. Herbert Spencer is wrong in making use of the 
term “natural rights.” This expression was an invention of the 
French philosophers of the eighteenth century, and it is still em- 
ployed in Germany by a certain school of philosophers as Natur- 
recht. Sir Henry Maine’s clever and just criticism of this expres- 
sion in his book ‘“ Ancient Law” should warn us all of the vague 
and equivocal meaning it conceals. The jurists and philosophers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries attached two very 
different significations to the term “ natural rights.” They some- 
times applied it to the condition of primitive societies, in which 
their optimism led them to dream of a reign of justice, liberty, and 
equality ; and at other times they made use of it when speaking of 
the totality of rights which should be possessed by every individ- 
ual, by reason of his manhood. These two conceptions are equally 
erroneous. In primitive societies,.in spite of certain customs 
which are the embryo of rights, might reigns supreme, as among 
animals, and the best armed annihilate their weaker neighbors. 
Certainly, one would look in vain there fora model of a political 
constitution or code suitable to a civilized people. Neither can it 
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be maintained that the “Rights of man,” as proclaimed by the 
American and French Revolutions, belong to each individual, only 
because he forms part of the human species. The limit of rights 
which may be claimed by any one individual must depend upon 
his aptitudes for making good use of them. The same civil code 
and the same political institutions will not equally suit.a savage 
tribe and a civilized nation. Ifthe granting of the suffrage to all 
were likely to lead a people to anarchy or to despotism, it could 
not be called a natural right, for suicide is not a right. 

Until the sixteenth century, with the exception of a few Ana- 
baptists who were burnt at the stake, all believed that the State 
ought to punish heretics and atheists. But this general opinion 
did not suffice to justify the intolerance then practised. The follow- 
pa line of argument, I think would be most in keeping with 
individual interests, and, consequently, with the interests of society 
in general: A certain portion of men’s acts ought not to be in any 
way subject to sovereign authority, be it republican or mon- 
archical. But what is to be the boundary of this inviolable 
domain of individual activity? The will of the majority, or even 
of the entire population, is not competent to trace it, for history 
has proved but too often how gross have been the errors committed 
in such instances. This limit can, therefore, only be fixed by 
science, which, at each fresh progress in civilization, can discover 
and proclaim aloud where State power should cease to interfere. 
Sociological science for instance, announces that liberty of con- 
science should always be respected as man’s most sacred posses- 
sion, and because religious advancement is only to be achieved at 
this price; that true property, or, in other words, the fruit of 
personal labour, must not be tampered with, or labour would be 
discouraged and production would diminish ; that criminals must 
not go unpunished, but that justice must be strictly impartial, so 
that the innocent be not punished with the guilty. 

It would not be at all impossible to draw up a formula of 
these essential rights, which M. Thiers called necessary liberties, 
and which are already inscribed in the constitutions of America, 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, and all other free nations. 
It is sometimes very difficult to know where to set bounds to 
individual liberty, in the interests of public order and of the well- 
being of others; and it is true, of course, that either the king, the 
assembly, or the people enact the requisite laws, but if science has 
clearly demonstrated a given fact it imposes itself. When certain 
truths have been frequently and clearly explained, they come to 
be respected. The evidence of them forms the general opinion, 
and this engenders laws. 

To be brief, I agree with Mr. Herbert Spencer, that, contrary, 
to Rousseau’s doctrine, State power ought to be limited, and that 
a domain should be reserved to individual liberty which should be 
always respected; but the limits of this domain should be fixed, 
not by the people, but by reason and science, keeping in view 
what is best for the public welfare. 

Until quite recently, in all lands, slavery was considered a 
necessary and legitimate institution. But did this unanimous 
opinion make it any more a right? Certainly not. It is in direct 
opposition to the order of things which would be best for the 
general welfare; it cannot, therefore, be a right. 

If one analyze completely the expression “natural rights,” one 
finds that it is really not sense. Xavier de Maistre, annoyed by 
the constant appeals to nature which are to be found in all the 
writings of the eighteenth century, said, very wittily: ‘‘ Nature, 
who and what is this woman?” Nature is subject to certain laws, 
which are invariable; as, for instance, the law of gravitation. We 
may call these “laws of nature,” but in human institutions, which 
are ever varying, nothing of the sort can exist. This superior and 
ideal right, which is invoked for the purpose of condemning exist- 
ing laws, and claiming their reform or suppression, should rather 
be called rational rights—that is to say, right in conformity with 
reason. 

In every country, and at all times, an order of things may be 
conceived—civil, political, penal, and administrative laws—which 
would best conform to the general interest, and be the most 
favourable to the well-being and progress of the nation. This 
order of things is not the existing one. If it were, one might say, 
with the optimists, that all is for the best in the best of possible 
worlds, and a demand for any amelioration would be a rebellion 
against natural laws, and an absurdity. But this order of things 
may be caught sight of by reason, and defined with more or less 
accuracy by science; hence its name of rational order. If I ask 
for free trade in France, for a better division of property in Eng- 
land, and for greater liberty in Russia, I do so in the name of this 
rational order, as I believe that these changes would increase 
men’s happiness. 

This theory permits of our tracing a limit beween individual 
liberty and State power. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer proves very clearly that there are cer- 
tain things which no man would ever choose to abandon to State 








power; his religious convictions, for instance. On the other hand 
all would agree that the State should accept the charge of pro- 
tecting the frontiers and punishing theft and murder, that is to 
say, the maintaining of peace and security at home and abroad; 
only here, like most Englishmen, Mr.. Herbert Spencer invokes 
human will. Find out, he says, on the one hand, what the great 
majority of mankind would choose to reserve to an individual 
sphere of action, and, on the other, what they would consent to 
abandon to State decisions, and you will then be able to fix the 
limit of the power of public authority. 

I cannot myself admit that human will is the source of rights. 

This brings me to the principal question I desire to treat. I 
am of opinion that the State should make use of its legitimate 
powers of action for the establishment of greater equality among 
men, in proportion to their personal merits, poe believe that 
this would be in conformity, not only with its mission, properly 
speaking, but also with rational rights, with the, progress of hu- 
manity; in a word, with all the rights and all ihe interests in- 
voked by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

I will briefly resume the motives given by Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer to show that any wish to improve the condition of the work- 
ing-classes by law, or by the action of public power, so as to bring 
about a greater degree of equality among men, would be to run 
against the stream of history, and a violation of natural laws. 
There are, he says, two types of social organization, broadly distin- 
guishable as the “ militant” and the “industrial” type. The first 
of these is characterized by the regime of status, the second by the 
regime of contract. The latter has become general among modern 
nations, especially in England and America, whereas the militant 
type was almost universal formerly. These two types may be de- 
fined as the system of compulsory co-operation and the sysem of 
voluntary co-operation. The typical structure of the one may be 
seen in an army formed of conscripts, in which each unit must ful- 
fil commands under pain of death, and receives, in exchange for 
his services, food and clothing ; while the typical structure of the 
other may be seen in a body of workers who agree freely to ex- 
change specified services at a given price, and who are at liberty 
to separate a will. So long as States are in constant war against 
each other, governments must perforce be on a military footing, 
as in antiquity. Personal defence, then, being society’s great ob- 
ject, it must necessarily give absolute obedience to a chief, as in 
an army. It is absolutely impossible to unite the blessings of 
freedom and justice at home with the habitual commission of acts 
of violence and brutality abroad. 

Thanks to the almost insensible progress of civilization, and 
to gradual liberal reforms, the ancient militant State was, little by 
little, despoiled of its arbitrary powers, the circle of its interven- 
tions grew narrower and narrower, and men became free economi- 
cally, as wellas politically. We were advancing rapidly towards 
an industrial regime of free contract. But, recently, the Liberals 
in all countries have adopted an entirely opposite course.. Instead 
of restricting the powers of the State, they are extending them, 
and this leads to socialism, the ideal of which is to give to govern- 
ment the direction of all social activity. Men imagine that, by 
thus acting, they are consulting the interests of the working-classes, 
They believe that a remedy may be found for the sufferings which 
result from the present order of things, and that it is the State’s 
mission to discover and apply that remedy. By thus acting they 
simply increase the evils they would fain cure, and prepare the 
way for a universal bondage, which awaits us all—the Coming Sla- 
very. Be the authority exercised by king, assembly, or people, I 
am none the less a slave if I am forced to obey in all things, and 
to give up to others the net produce of my labor. Contemporary 
progressism not only runs against the stream of history, by carry- 
ing us back to despotic organizations of the militant system, but it 
also violates natural laws, and thus prepares the degeneration of 
humanity. In family life the gratuitous parental aid must be great 
in proportion as the young one is of little worth either to itself or 
to others, and benefits received must be inversely as the power or 
ability of the receiver. 


“Throughout the rest of its life each adult gets benefit in pro- 
portion to merit, reward in proportion to desert; merit and desert 
being understood as ability to fulfil all the requirements of life. 
Placed in competition with members of its own species, and in antag- 
onism with members of other species, it dwindles and gets killed off, 
or thrives and propagates, according as it is ill-endowed or well- 
endowed. Ifthe benefits received by each individual were propor- 
tionate to its inferiority, if, as a consequence, multiplication of the 
inferior was furthered and multiplication of the superior hindered, 
progressive degradation would result, and eventually the degener- 
ated species would fail to hold its ground in presence of antagonistic 
species and competing species.” ( Page 65). 


“The poverty of the incapable, the distress that comes upon the 
imprudent, the staryation of the idle, and the shouldering aside of 
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the weak by the strong, which leave so many ‘in shallows and in 
miseries,’ are the decrees of a large far-seeing benevolence.” (Page 67.) 


When the State, guided by a wrongly inspired philanthropy, 
prevents the application of this wise law, instead of diminishing 
suffering it increases it. ‘It tends to fill the world with those to 
whom life will bring most pain, and tends to keep out of it those 
to whom life will bring most pleasure. It inflicts positive misery, 
and prevents positive happiness.” (“Social Statics,” p. 381, edit. 
1851 ). 

The law that Mr. Herbert Spencer desires society to adopt, is 
simply Darwin’s law—“ the survival of the fittest.” Mr. Spencer 
expresses his astonishment that, at the present day, more than at 
any other period of the world’s history, everything is done to 
favor the survival of the unfittest, when, at the same ‘time, the 
truth as revealed by Darwin, is admitted and accepted by an ever- 
growing number of educated and influential people ! 

I have endeavored to give a brief sketch of the line of argu- 
ment followed by Mr. Herbert Spencer. We will now see what 
reply can be made to it. I think one chief point ought not to 
have escaped the eminent writer. It is this: If the application of 
the Darwinian law to the government of societies be really justi- 
fiable, is it not strange that public opinion, not only in England, 
but in all other countries, is so strenuously opposed to it, at an 
epoch which is becoming more and more enlightened, and when 
sociological studies are pursued with so much interest? If the 
intervention of public power for the improvement of the condition 
of the working-classes be a contradiction of history, and a return 
to ancient militant society, how is it that the country in which the 
new industrial organization is the most developed—that is to say, 
England—is also the country where State intervention is the most 
rapidly increasing, and where opinion is at the same time press- 
ing for these powers of interference to be still further extended ? 
There is no other land in which the effort to succor outcasts and 
the needy poor occupies so large a portion of the time and means 
of the well-to-do and of the public exchequer; there is nowhere 
else to be found a poor-law which grants assistance to even  ble- 
bodied men; nowhere else would it ever have been even sugg ested 
to attack free contract, and consequently the very first principles 
of proprietorship, as the Irish Land Bill has done; and no- 
where else would a Minister have dared to draw up a programme 
of reforms such as those announced by Mr. Chamberlain at the 
Liberal Reform Club at Ipswich (Jan. 14, 1885). On the Conti- 
nent all this would be looked upon as rank socialism. If, then, 
asa country becomes more civilized and enlightened it shows 
more inclination to return to what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls mili- 
tant organization, and to violate the Darwinian law applied to hu- 
man society, may we not be led to conclude that this so-called 
retrogression is really progress? This conclusion would very 
easily explain what Mr. Herbert Spencer designates as the “‘ wheel- 
ing round” of the Liberal party with which he so eloquently re- 
proaches them. 


(To be continued.) 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. FROUDE. 


James Anthony Froude, the English historian, who is now in 
this city, is a tall, spare man, slightly bent, with a face strongly 
marked by high cheek bones, massive chin, and square, high fore- 
head. He has gray English side-whiskers of the meagerest cut, and 
is now wearing a white sombrero, which, with his plain “steamer 
clothes,” gives him somewhat the appearance of an Arkansas cotton- 
planter. In his manner Mr. Froude is genial and kindly. <A Trib- 
une reporter who called on him yesterday received a pleasant 
welcome. 

“TI object to interviews,” said Mr. Froude, when the object of 
the reporter’s visit was stated, “because one is so often misrepre- 
sented in what he says, or tries to say. I had quite an experience 
that way in Melbourne. A representative of The Argus called on 
me and sought an expression of my views as to colonial matters, and 
especially with reference to their colony. I told him I had only re- 
cently arrived, and that I did not feel competent to discuss the sub- 
jects he proposed. He pressed me for such views of Colonial gov- 
ernment as I held, and in walking about the gardens with him for 
an hour or more I finally talked quite freely with him. He put it 
all in print. Then The Argus came out in a long editorial, calling it 
an act of impudence for me to attempt to lecture the Colony on its 
affairs, and attacking the views I had expressed. Well, I wrote 
quite a sharp letter to the editor, pointing out the fact that my ex- 
pressions of opinions were wholly the result of his own requests, 
and that they had been given with a deprecatory feeling that I was 
not an authority. The result was that the entire town came over to 
my side when my letter was published, and I suppose The Argus 
will be my enemy for life.” : 


*From the New York Tribune, May 3d. 
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Mr. Froude, despite this experience, was persuaded to trust him- 
self to the mercies of The Tribune representative, and, answering in- 
quiries, said: 

“T left England in December last, on a trip undertaken wholly 
on my own account, for my health and pleasure. At the Cape of 
Good Hope, where I stopped a very brief period, I went to see the 
official people to learn what was going on. I have been in that 
country before as a commissioner of the English Government. At 
the time of my visit in January we were having trouble again with 
the Boers. The Cape of Good Hope belonged originally’ to the 
Dutch. It was passed over to us by treaty, without consulting them. 
Naturally, they did not like that kind of treatment, and there has 
been a jealousy between the Dutch and English colonists ever since. 
Three-fifths of the whites at Cape Colony are Dutch and two-fifths 
English. Then there are the two States of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, which we made independent, where the whites 
are completely Dutch. The Dutch are hard taskmasters over the 
blacks. They get into trouble with them, and then we are called on 
to interfere between them. Then the difficulty becomes serious. I 
don’t think we wholly understand the Dutch, and that we have 
trouble with them on that account rather than because of the diffi- 
culties of the situation. They arestiff and hard Republicans. They 
are also stern old Calvinists. But at bottom they are a very good 
people. They are industrious and hard working. Indeed, they are 
about the only hard workers. I think we should cultivate better ac- 
quaintance and good terms with them. Some ten years ago they 
were much angered because we took their diamond fields from them. 
I was in Cape Colony at that time, and urged the British Govern 
ment to make restitution by indemnifying the loss. That was done 
and trouble averted. While I was at the Cape in January new dif- 
ficulties were impending, and a force of troops was about to be sent 
up against the Boers. Sir Charies Warren and: 12,000 men were 
under orders to march to the frontier. Of course I am not — 
of the result of that movement. It was much against my judgment, 
and the Prime Minister of Cape Colony told me that he should do 
all in his power to avert actual hostilities. Our position at the Cape 
is somewhat different from that in our other colonies. We have im- 
perial responsibilities with which the Cape Colonial Administration 
cannot interfere. The intricacies of our relations with the Boers 
are so great that no fair understanding of it can be given to a stran- 
ger in any short statement.” 

About Australia, Mr. Froude spoke enthusiastically. “It is a 
most exceedingly thriving and go-ahead place. The country is im- 
mense in area, witha rapidly growing population, and is eo © Hemi 
prosperous. What the future of Australia is to be is the problem we 
are all anxious about. I spent two months there. In England there 
exists great anxiety that the mother country and the Colonies shall 
come into closer union—something like your states here. It is a 
matter about which I have individually felt much concern. But the 
more I learn about it, the more intricate and difficult I perceive the 
problem is.” 

“ What are the main difficulties ?” 

“A question of terms is the first to be raised. Shall the Colonies 
be represented in the House of Commons and the House of Lords, 
and if so, how? There are difficulties of that kind. Then, the 
entire management of the affairs of the Colonies is now their own. 
They are naturally averse to giving up the rights they now 
possess in this direction, and come into an arrangement by which 
they would share the expenses and responsibilities of the mother 
country. They want to know what reciprocity there is in the 
proposed change. , At present they have all the advantages and 
none of the disadvantages of the English Government connection. 
We are bound to protect them from all aggressions from outside. 
They are bound to nothing. I must say that the Colonies are 
intensely loyal to the British Government. The Russian affair was 
not under way when I was in Australia, but the fighting was in pro- 
gress in the Soudan. New South Wales was so eager in its loyalty 
that when they heard of Gordon’s death they sent a contingent of 
600 men at their own expense to join the English forces at Suaxim. 
If we get into any serious trouble I think we shall find Canada and 
Australia quite willing to aid us, both with men and means. Yet 
they quite naturally say in the Colonies, Why should we share the 
responsibilities and burdens of war when we have no voice in shap- 
ing the policy that makes war or peace? There is nothing in this 
that is against the loyalty of the Colonies. It is the natural inquiry. 
The Colonies are wholly and absolutely loyal now, and will remain 
so as long as Downing Street does not interfere with their internal 
affairs. I am inclined to think, as to the prospects of union, that 
we must all drift along into a common understanding. It cannot be 
hastened much, but will come through common interest.” 

“ What about Australian gold and wheat?” ; 

“T spent quite a little time in the gold fields. Ballarat, the scene 
of the gold discoveries, has developed into one of the most beautiful 
cities of the world—beautiful in itself and beautiful in its surround- 
ings of farms and well-tilled fields that are a delight to the eye, and 
must be a source of prosperity to the owners and the people., Bal- 
larat has inverted the fable of Midas. He wanted everything turned 
into gold. They have turned gold into everything that heart could 
desire. The wheat of Australia is fine in quality, but is not grown 
in any great quantity, India is England’s wheat field, when quan- 
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tity is considered. Australia grows wool in great quantities. It isa 
great fruit garden. I never saw such fruit as I found there.” 

“ What is the principal topic of political or governmental dis- 
cussion there?” 

“The people are extremely sensitive and jealous about Germany 
getting a foothold in New-Guinea. They want a Monroe doctrine 
applied to all that part of the world, and the declaration made that 
all these islands must pass under English protection. But they want 
England to proclaim and enforce it. They are strong enough to do 
it themselves. I said to them that it wasn’t just the thing for us to 
undertake such a responsibility for them, while they were in a posi- 
tion at any time to take off their hats and bid us good-morning, and 
that if there was a closer bond of union between the Colonies and 
England we might feel more disposed to meet their wishes. This 
was all in an amiable way, nor should it reflect at all on the present 
bond of relation. The Colonies are running along smoothly and 
loyally under the present basis.” 

“T believe you also visited New-Zealand ? ” 

“Yes, and I think New-Zealand will eventually be the finest and 
most prosperous of all those countries. Australia has little rain and 
crops often fail. New-Zealand has plenty of rain and great rivers 
besides. I think a great race of people will grow up there. The 
present population is small—halfa million. The Government isa 
pure democracy. There are few foreigners in the country. The 
workingmen having all the power, are opposed to immigration, be- 
cause they fear that it may lower wages. They consequently secure 
laws which keep immigrants out. The ordinary laborers get eight 
shillings a day at Auckland for a common working day. The lands 
are in the hands of speculative companies in the same way as in this 
country, and the people are not settling them up as they should. 
New-Zealand is distinguishing herself just now,chiefly by reason of 
the enormous sums she is borrowing. The money is largely spent 
in public works to keep the workingmen emploved and in good 
humor. All young countries must learn the art of government by 
experience, and New-Zealand is going through that process now. 

“What about the Russian-English affair?” 

“The issue between those countries is not a sixpence, one way 
or the other, to the people in either country. What use is it then 
to set 600,000 men to fighting it out? If we could arrange that all 
the fighting between nations should be done by the rulers and for- 
eign ministers, it would be a great advance in civilization, and there 
would be no war. I am under the impression that the people in 
England see this thing as I do, and that they will not permit the 
war to goon. The aristocracy and the army are at the bottom of 
our Russian difficulty. The cost of war in wealth and loss of life is 
a frightful thing to consider. After all, it benefits noone. The peo- 
ple have begun to see this, and they no longer favor wars, which 
decimate the population and impoverish the people. I hope they 
will be able to prevent the present threatened conflict.” 


DRIFT. 


—“The report that Dr. Holmes ‘carries a horse chestnut in his 
pocket as a preventive of rheumatic pains’ is a mistake,” says the 
Boston Advertiser. “The learned autocrat is in the habit of warding 
off attacks of this distressing malady by taking five speckled beans 
gathered in the new of the moon, and burying them on the east side 
of an ancestral tree, after circling about it nine times at midnight 
with his eyes closed, muttering all the time an incantation written 
for him by a fortune teller. and blessed by a practitioner of the faith 
cure.” 


—Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, secretary of the American Copy- 
right League has received the following letter from John G. Whit- 
tier :— 

Amespury, 4th month, 1885. 

My Dear Friend :—The interest I feel in the copyright league 
and the international copyright movement makes me regret that I am 
unable to join with other authors in readings in their behalf. I am 
not accustomed to public performances, and at present am physically 
unable to read as requested. With hearty good wishes for the suc- 
cess of the movement you have so vigorously commenced, I am, 
faithfully, thy friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. 


—The recent death of the Lord Mayor of London oceasiuns the 
remark that such an event is something of very rare occurrence. 
Since 1549, when the first Protestant mayor held office, only eight 
lord mayors have died in office; and considering that the mayor is 
almost always a man past middle life and that his office brings a 
multitude of cares, an English paper reasons it out that the pro- 
verbial good living of the London mayors keeps them alive and well. 
No lord mayor has died since 1770, or for about 115 years. London 
received the news of the mayor’s death curiously. One large news- 
paper, the City Press, which appears with broad black column rules, 
prints a list a column and a half long, of names of people who 
telegraphed condolence to the lady mayoress, of those who sent 
letters and of those who sent their cards. The shops all over the 
city set up black boards in their windows bearing, on velvet covering, 
silver crosses and crowns. 





—Mr. Thomas Bayley Potter, M. P. for Rochdale, asserts on the 
authority of an intimate friend of the late Lord Palmerston, that 
the latter’s unconcealed dislike of M. de Lesseps’s Suez project 
grew out of a belief that it would have an unsettling effect upon the 
French, and make them uncomfortable neighbors. This belief was 
so strong in him that he spoke of the completion of the canal as the 
end of friendly relations between France and England. His fear 
was that the two countries would come to blows over the ownership 
and control of the canal itself, and it was by no means an unreason- 
able fear, either. But over and beyond that danger, he saw another 
one; that France would catch the fever of eastern adventure and 
aggrandisement, set up as the great Mediterranean power, attempt to 
get hold of Egypt, and cast covetous eyes upon Farther India. 
“What alliances France might make,” reports the intimate friend, 
quoted by Mr. Potter, “and what advantages she might take of Eng- 
land’s complications with other nations—Russia, for instance—he left 
for others to decide in the future.” 

—Ecuador, which furnishes a considerable portion of the cacao 
supply of the world, has not been visited this year by the usual 
storms which kill the insect blight, and, as a consequence, the re- 
ceipts at Guayaquil during January and February were only 1,118,- 
394 pounds, as against 2,482,421 pounds during the same period last 
year, a decrease of over 50 per cent. 

—The catch of codfish off the Newfoundland banks during 1884 
was the largest on record. The French take annually 360,000 quin- 
tals of cod, worth $1,440,000. Americans take a large quantity, but 
no returns are kept. The whole amount taken during the year was 
1,830,417 quintals, showing Newfoundland to be the largest and most 
valuable cod fishery in the world. Next to it comes that of Norway, 
with an annual catch of 700,800 quintals. 

—The Nineteenth Century :-—George Eliot can neither be defended 
on the plea that every man must be tried by canons he assents to, 
nor censured on the plea that virtue consists in constant submission 
to variable opinion. The first would absolve fanatics and the other 
would supersede conscience. It is equally certain that she acted in 
conformity with that which, in 1854, she esteemed right, and in con- 
tradiction to that which was the dominant and enduring spirit of 
her own work. She did not feel that she was detracting from her 
authority by an act which gave countenance to the thesis that asso- 
ciates rigid ethics with rigid.dogma, for she claimed no authority and 
did not dream of setting an example. The idea of her genius had 
not dawned. That she possessed boundless possibilities of doing 
good to men and of touching hearts that no divine and no philoso- 
pher could reach, was still at 35 a secret to herself. At first she was 
astonished that anybody who was not superstitious could find fault 
with her. To deny herself to old friends, to earn with her pen an 
income for her whose place she took, to pass among strangers by a 
name which was not her due—all this did not seem too high a price 
for the happiness of a home. She urged with pathetic gravity that 
she knew what she was losing. She did not know it. Ostensibly 
she was resigning a small group of friends and an obscure position in 
literature. What she really sacrificed was liberty of speech, the fore- 
most rank among the women of her time, and a tomb in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

—During the month of April there were 1354 building permits 
issued in this city, 1089 of which were for new structures, mainly 
dwelling houses. It will perhaps give a better idea of the extent of 
this growth when it is considered that additional shelter will be 
provided for 6000 people. We do not think any city in the country 
is growing more rapidly or more solidly than the City of Brotherly 
Love. -Phila. Record. 


—Governor’s Island, says the New York Mail and Express, has 
steadily improved in appearance since the headquarters of General 
Hancock were established there, and its beauty may be a permanent 
memento of that warrior’s fine taste. A row of trees along the 
shore, beyond Castle William, will add even more than the sea wall 
to the appearance of the island, and without obstructing the view of 
the harbor from General Hancock’s residence. 


—Miss Constance Edgar, great-granddaughter of Daniel Webster, 
and step-daughter of Jerome N. Bonaparte, took the veil a few days 
ago, and is now a cloistered nun in a Baltimore convent—that of the 
Visitation. 

—The London World, Mr. Edmund Yates’s paper, prophesying, in 
the latest issue that has come to this country, says: “The difficulty 
with Russia will be settled, but it will be settled by the practical ac- 
ceptance by this country of all the demands which Russia originally 
put forward. The new frontier will be essentially the line traced by 
M. Lessar. The fight at Penjdeh will be ‘explained’ by the Russian 
Government, and the English Government will be content with some 
formal and dishonest professions of regret. The controversy will be 
a repetition of the Black Sea business. Russia will get what she 
wants, but in order to obtain it she will pay some formal and 
harmless deference to the diplomatic susceptibilities of England. 
Whether this be called a ‘surrender’ on our part is a matter of opin- 
ion. The Ministry and their supporters will describe it as a friendly 
arrangement; the Opposition will denounce it as a humiliating sur- 
render,” 
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On the crest of the Alleghanies, within the famous 
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